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The footwear requirements of to- 
day’s youngsters call for dependable 
long-wearing leathers plus all the 
quality standards built into leathers 
such as Sootan and Elko. Available 
in a wide range of vibrant colors 
which add eye and sales appeal to 
children’s footwear. Here is your 
opportunity to actually laboratory 
DOSE bv sei hbbeare of the future. 
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Control makes a better pitcher. And 
controlled manufacture from cutting of logs through processing of fibers 


to finished product makes Onco a better insole. 


Today, as a result, more and more reputable shoe manufacturers rely on Onco 


for quality. So can you. 


Whatever your insole need, you'll find that Onco in all grades offers a wider 
selection to meet your needs exactly. Still more important, every Onco Insole is 
guaranteed to be of excellent quality . . . stronger, more uniform, more 


flexible, positively “‘pipe-proof’’ when flexed. 


Why take less than the best? Always look for the Onco Trademark stamped 
on every insole. It’s your assurance of better business through 


constant uniformity and higher quality. 






BROWN COMPANY, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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OUNGSTERS get a lot of service 

from shoes like these pictured 
here. And the shoe makers gain a 
lot of customers with them, too! 

One of the reasons is the ‘‘Dry- 
seal’’* welting. This welting is made 
from Geon polyvinyl materials. And 
Geon adds extra advantages that 
please shoe wearers — that simplify 
Operations and cut shoe manufac- 
turers’ costs. 

Just look at what Geon does! It 
makes the welting waterproof. . . 
weatherproof... tougher than leather 

. resistant to oils, acids, alkalies 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 





*Dryseal”’ isa Trade Mark Registered by Wright-Batchelder Corp., Boston, Mass. 


“Dryseal”’* Welting is manufactured by the Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J., 
and distributed by Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, Mass. 


oo-and GEON makes it so! 


and the effects of sun, air, mildew 
... also non-shrinking, non-curling, 
non-cracking. 

See how Geon helps the welting 
cut costs! For example, it’s made in 
uniform, continuous lengths with no 
laps or splices. It holds a good fin- 
ished edge, requires no edge staining. 
It can be used for stitched and 
cemented welt shoes—is resistant to 
stitch tear or cut seams. No more 
wetting or “beating out’. The welt- 
ing comes in all standard colors, fade- 
proof pigments all the way through. 

Versatile Geon polyvinyl! materials 


do scores of product-improving, 
sales-boosting jobs every day. Per- 
haps they can do some for you. It’s 
easy to find out—just write for tech- 
nical bulletins, for helpful advice. 
Please address Dept. GK-3, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





A DIVISION OF 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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ONCE WE MADE A THREAD..\\..STRONG AS AN OX... 


BUT WE NEVER PUT IT ON THE MARKET! 





















The minute a knot was tied in it, it snapped. And 
it wasn’t flexible enough to work properly on the 
machine. In other words, it wasn’t the kind of 
balanced thread you need to do a good, fast 


sewing job—it couldn’t measure up to Barbour 


TSS cae 


standards. It’s that kind of quality-control and 
: ma 
careful attention to your needs that makes por 
smart buyers pay a fraction of a cent more per tific 
pair to get Barbour quality. That’s right— ws 
. 7 wi 
only a fraction of a cent more per pair. 
That’s not much more to pay for Nai 
America’s finest shoe threads, is it? ers 
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As the May 25 deadline draws near, shoe 
manufacturers and unions are awaiting the expected “tem- 
porary extension” of the nearly 400 stop-gap learner cer- 
tificates issued since last Jan. by the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion on sub-minimum learner wages. Permanent industry- 
wide regulation is still far from ready. 


Wage and Hour Division plans to allow both 
National Shoe Manufacturers Assn. and United Shoe Work- 
ers of America, CIO, 15 days in which to file written briefs 
after receiving final transcript of hearing testimony. Tran- 
script not yet received by either side early this week. This 
indicates no official action likely until well in July. 


Meanwhile, official signs now point to prob- 
able victory for shoe manufacturers, at least in the 
initial stages. Washington sources now look for some kind 
of industry-wide regulation, which will allow shoe factories 
in labor-shortage areas to use learners for limited period at 
considerably less than the 75-cent federal minimum. 


Turnover of women workers in tle leather 
and leather products manufacturing industry corsiderably 
higher than for men. Latest “monthly labor turnover re- 
port” by Labor Dept. shows total accession per 100 women 
is 4.6 compared to 2.5 per 100 men. Quitting rate is 1.9 per 
100 for women against 1.1 per 100 men. 


Breakdown for all footwear workers during 
March reveals total accession rate of 2.8, equal to Feb., and 
total separation rate of 2.5 against 2.6 in Feb. In tanning 
industry, total accession rate in March was 1.9 compared to 
2.7 in Feb., while total separation rate was 2.4 against 2.0 
in Feb. 


United Shoe Workers has named five-mzn 
committee of executive board members from five terri- 
torial districts to begin detailed study of pensions and related 
plans. President William E. Thornton to serve as ex-officio 
chairman. USWA hopes to line up within next 6-8 months 
some specific proposals on pensions, etc., perhaps in time 
for 1951 contract negotiations. Union has .ot pressed pen- 
sions to date, preferring to concentrate on holding wage 
rates at present levels. 


Shoe manufacturers cannot avoid pension 
plans much longer, would do well to fo mu!ate own plans 
in readiness for coming contract negot 1uons. US. big 
industry has accepted pensions with opin arms. Smaller 
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manufacturers present tougher problem which must be 
worked out if they are to hold share of workers. 


ECA’s drive to boost foreign imports into 
U.S. running into opposition by labor unions here. First 
indication of this seen at AFL Union Industries Show held 
last week in Philadelphia, where AFL workers and employers 
exhibited some 700 union-made products. AFL president, 
William Green, still giving lip service to Government for- 
eign aid program but many top union officials are actively 
opposing rising influx of foreign goods. Many AFL workers 
are being hit hard by foreign competition. 


Boot and Shoe Workers Union now strongly 
against imports of Czech and other cheap shoes. Other 
AFL rank-and-file being warned against purchasing Czech 
shoes, despite their low price. A sort of reciprocal campaign 
now being publicized to this effect: union workers who buy 
Czech shoes are taking money away from U.S. shoe workers 
who could use money to purchase other union products. 


Another and more powerful weapon being 
used by AFL is promotion of union label buying. AFL says 
more than 2000 U.S. products now carry union label. Even 
if officials play down the “Buy America” theme, growing 
emphasis on “Buy Union Made” will cause Administration 
brows to wrinkle. Green himself said recently, “The union 
label] on a product means that it was made in America by 
unicn members. It pays all American workers and the 
public to look for che union label before making purchases.” 
Thus AFL and CIO need not actively discourage foreign 
goods purchases to defeat ECA program. 


Miscellany: Outlook for early action on cutting 
federal excise taxes on leather goods now fading steadily, 
Washington sources report. Many observers believe the en- 
tire question may have to be postponed until next Jan... . 
Iron as tanning agent in place of chrome is one of sev- 
eral subjects covered in review of leather research by Office 
of Technical Services, Dept. of Commerce. The review by 
the QM Research and Development Branch, consists of trans- 
lation of German symposium and deals with position of iron 
tannage in system of mineral tannages, manufacture of sole 
leather with aid of iron tannages, combined chrome-iron tan- 
nage, and other related topics. Copies may be had by order- 
ing PB 99405 (mimeo) for $1.25. Other “Leather Series” 
reports on QM also available upon request. 
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Great Oaths From Little Ache Corns Grow 


AY 22 starts the 25th annual 

Foot Health Week. From an 
inauspicious beginning a quarter of 
a century ago it is now commemo- 
rated in many countries throughout 
the world, is heralded in every city 
and town in the U. S. 

Foot Health Week was originated 
with an important objective in mind: 
To make the public conscious of the 
vital role of foot health. A good share 
of the mission has been accomplished. 
We have created a foot-conscious 
public. Unfortunately, however, our 
shoe industry is not yet fully con- 
scious that the public is intensely 
conscious of its foot health. 

True, many shoe manufacturers, 
retailers and allied trades members 
have devoted their efforts and atten- 
tion to foot health. But the large 
majority of the industry has given 
foot health little more than lip serv- 
ice. “Yes, foot health is important— 
but it’s a field that belongs to the 
doctors, not us.” That has been the 
attitude of many, too many. 

Of course the medical men have a 
deep stake in it. But if the shoe in- 
dustry believes it is excluded from 
responsibility—a large share of the 
responsibility—it is in gross error. 

The industry must face one stark 
truth. The majority of all foot ail- 
ments or defects are caused by shoes. 
Every reliable foot survey—and there 
have been scores—conducted in the 
U. S. has demonstrated that fact 
irrefutably. It is not a comforting 
fact to live with, but live with it 
we must until we recognize our re- 
sponsibility to attack the problem. 

Statistics show that seven out of 
every 10 children and eight out of 
every 10 adults have some kind or de- 
gree of foot defect, most caused by 
footwear. Whether you accept the sta- 
tistics or not, two facts must be faced: 
(1) neither the industry nor anyone 
else has yet disproved them; (2) 
these statistics are disseminated and 
publicized constantly throughout the 
country. 

According to the above statistics, 
some 125,000,000 Americans are foot 
defective. Dr. Dudley Morton, re- 
nowned authority on the human foot, 
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estimates that more than 50,000,000 
Americans are in need of foot treat- 
ment. Defective feet were rated the 
sixth highest cause for rejection of 
draftees in World War II. Of the 
first 2,000,000 draftees examined, 
nearly 50,000 were rejected by physi- 
cians on the grounds of defective 
feet. And not only were these draftees 
our best physical specimens, but be- 
ing males they would tend to have 
five times less foot troubles than fe- 
males. 

Each year about $60,000,000 is 
spent by the American public for 
professional foot treatment. About 
$25,000,000 is spent on commercial 
foot aids. An estimated $200,000,000 
is spent on “corrective” and “arch 
support” shoes. Losses from indus- 
trial accidents, absenteeism and 
other factors resulting from defective 
feet are estimated at around $300,- 
000,000 annually. 


We repeat: a large portion of this 
foot defectiveness is caused, directly 
or indirectly, by shoes. If anyone 
wishes for a moment to dispute that 
statement, they may be referred to 
any or all foot authorities, or to the 
statistics and demonstrated studies; 
or, they may be requested to furnish 
evidence to the contrary—something 
that has yet to be done. 

The shoe industry has not yet re- 
sponded to the repeated impact of 
this fact: a mounting wave of pub- 
licity regarding foot ills, and the re- 
lation of shoes to foot ills, is reach- 
ing the American public. The public 
has ‘been made conscious of its feet-— 
and of shoes as the prime causative 
factor in foot ills. For example, a 
Gallup poll of not long ago revealed 
that one out of every three persons 
complains of foot troubles. It is gen- 
erally known that the average person 
with foot troubles will place chief 
blame upon shoes. Many persons ap- 
proach the purchase of a new pair of 
shoes with some skepticism. Is the 
clerk fitting the right size? The right 
last? Does he care about my feet or 
is he just trying to sell a pair of 
shoes? It is an antiquated tale by 
now. 


If we are to accept the statistics 





that seven out of every 10 children 
have some foot defect, then we face 
a situation that could result in appre- 
hension for the industry. Nothing 
arouses public interest and expressed 
voice so much as the health of chil- 
dren. If this branch of the industry 
makes claim to conscientious effort 
in the making and fitting of chil- 
dren’s shoes—and it may have every 
justification for the claim—it must 
still face those challenging statistics 
to the contrary. The significant and 
somewhat astonishing fact is that 
there has been no effort to nullify 
the statistics if they are wrong, or 
to remedy the situation if they are 
right. 


Much to the credit of the industry, 
its members have been made strongly 
conscious of the inestimable value of 
public relations, of public good will, 
whether it emanates from a small 
shoe store or from the industry as 
a whole. Yet, in the matter of foot 
health the industry faces its greatest 
public relations challenge to date. If 
we continue to by-pass the issue we 
shall continue to let the sore fester 
and grow—to our every disadvan- 
tage. 

The public is waiting and hoping 
to see an organized, long-term pro- 
gram dedicated to foot health and 
sponsored — at least as one of the 
forces—by the shoe industry. True, 
foot health is also a medical problem 
and requires organized effort from 
that aspect. But because the shoe 
and allied industries are so deeply 
involved in foot health by the very 
nature of the products they make and 
sell, they have a profound moral 
obligation to participate with an or- 
ganized program of their own, op- 
erating both independently and in 
coordination with other interested 
groups. 

Thus the industry’s stake is two- 
fold: (1) moral obligation; (2) 
public relations. In the Twenties the 
industry was not yet fully acquainted 
with the rising problem of foot 
health. In the Thirties it was ac- 
quainted with the problem but was 
struggling for survival against the 
depression. In the Forties it had no 
time—what with the war, and the 
problems of postwar adjustments. 
And now in the Fifties... ? 


It is said that “great oaths from 
little ache corns grow.” Those “great 
oaths” may be growingly impatient 
public opinion—the most potent 
force to motivate action in America 
today. 
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Stabilized Prices, Styles Give 
Buying Impetus at PPSSA 


Sales outlook seen promising for 
rest of year as buyers show tend- 
ency to order earlier and in 
greater bulk. 


Several significant “trends” were 
noted at the Popular Price Shoe 
Show in New York, May 14-18. Buy- 
ers were making earlier purchases, 
asking for earlier deliveries. With 
leading styles crystallized for the 
first time in several seasons, buyers 
felt more confident in making pur- 
chases. Another spurt to sales was 
the buzz-buzz of another crawling 
“inflation” which would or might 
affect shoe prices later. 

Not that there was any extraordi- 
nary sales activity at the Show—no 
more than was actually expected. 
However, sellers reported less “mean- 
ingless shopping” and more concrete 
interest in buying than at last year’s 
Show. 

However, this was not altogether 
a phenomenon of the Show itself. 
Buying (from manufacturers) for 
the first few months of 1950 has been 
appreciably ahead of the same pe- 
riod for 1949, Production so far 
this year is five million pairs ahead 
of the comparable period of last year. 
It appears that this advance will hold 
at least for the first eight months, 
but may then taper off. Also signi- 
cant, the downward trend of per 
capita shoe consumption is appar- 


ently over. Consumption was 3.20 ° 


pairs in 1947; 3.18 in 1948; and 
3.14 in 1949, It is expected to be 
around 3.17 in 1950—the first rise 
in three years. 


Chains Expanding 


Another reason for rising activity 
in volume shoe buying is the ex- 
pansion programs planned by some 
shoe chains. The National Assn. of 
Shoe Chain Stores estimates that ap- 
proximately five percent more shoe 
chain units will be in operation by 


oy} 


the end of 1950. However, as im- 
plied by some sources, this does not 
mean more total shoe sales or in- 
creased per capita consumption. 
Sales of these additional chain units 
will be made at the expense of other 
shoe retail outlets, presumably those 
selling outside the “popular price 
field.” Before the war, shoe chains 
accounted for 55 percent of total 
shoe store sales. With wartime ra- 
tioning, this fell to 48 percent. In 
1949 it rose to 53 percent—and in 
1950 is expected to reach or pass 
prewar levels. 

However, while the shoe chains 
accounted for 53 percent of all shoe 
store sales in 1949, they accounted 
for only 27.5 percent of all shoe 
sales. The independent shoe stores 
got the largest share, 31.5 percent; 
department stores, 16 percent; mail 
order, eight percent; independent 
general stores, seven percent; spe- 
cialty and variety chains, seven per- 
cent; miscellaneous, three percent. 


Department Stores 


Department stores are stocking 
more popular price lines (under $10 
retail) than at any time since war’s 
end. In 1949, according to a recent 
survey, department stores did 11.3 
percent more women’s dress shoe 
volume in the $6-$8 price range than 
in the total of all price categories 
above $10; they did 20.8 percent 
more women’s casual shoe volume in 
the $5-$7 range than in the total of 
all price categories above $8. 

They did 5.7 percent more wom- 
en’s and misses’ sport welt volume 
in the $4-$5 range than in the total 
of all price categories above $8; 
they did 12.8 percent more men’s 
dress shoe volume in the $7-$9 range 
than in the total of all price cate- 
gories above $10; and 15.2 percent 
more children’s and growing girls’ 
volume in the $4-$5 range than in 





the total of all price categories above 


$7. 





“Popular Prices” 


Much confusion has arisen regard- 
ing the publicized statistics that 93.5 
percent of all shoes fall into the 
“popular price” range of $10 and 
under, retail. That percentage is 
correct. However, the figure taken 
in a single lump tends to confound. 
A ‘breakdown shows that only 76.8 
percent of all adult dress shoes made 
in 1949 were in the so-called popular 
price range. For women’s, 85.7 per- 
cent; for men’s dress shoes, 68 per- 
cent. Though this is a wholesome 
slice of the total market, it is still 
substantially far from the 93.5 per- 
cent figure that has been miscon- 
strued and publicized by some.con- 
sumer newspapers and magazines. 

Obviously, it is juvenile footwear 
that, when combined with adult shoe 
prices, brings the total up to 93.5 
percent. In 1949, 98.8 percent of 
all youths’ and boys’ shoes sold for 
$10 and under; and 98.7 percent of 
misses’ and children’s. (Other types: 
men’s work shoes, 87 percent; house 
slippers, 99.6 percent.) 

However, the chief shortcoming of 
the 93.5 percent figure lies with price 
classifications of juvenile shoes. What 
is a popular price limit for juvenile 
shoes? Certainly not in the $7-$10 
price range. Thus, revised figures 
for youths’ and boys’ shoes in the 
more accurate popular price range 
(under $7 retail) would bring the 
percentage down to 94,3 instead of 
98.8: and for misses’ and children’s, 
87 percent instead of 98.7 percent. 

Before the war, an estimated 98 
percent of all shoes sold at $10 and 
under, retail. However, at that time 
an $8 or $10 shoe was hardly “popu- 
lar priced.” This may raise another 
question concerning current prices: 
is the $8-$10 women’s price range 
actually in the “popular price” field? 
If not, then only about 58 percent of 
all women’s shoes in 1949 retailed 
for under $8. 

The growing contention is that all 
shoes cannot be classified by a com- 
mon denominator of $10 and under 
and automatically called “popular 
priced.” It appears that if a com- 
mon denominator must be used, then 
a new one should be selected on the 
basis of a re-defined application of 
the term “popular price.” 


Sales Recovering 


Unfavorable weather, according to 
many buyers, adversely affected shoe 
sales so far this year. Sales have 
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lagged slightly behind last year’s. 
For the first four months of 1950, 
shoe chains report an average sales 
decline of 4.9 percent as compared 
with an average decline of 8.6 per- 
cent for apparel chains. Some of 
this sales loss is attributed to strength 
in hard goods lines such as televi- 
sion and appliances—a_ strength 
which recently has begun to weaken. 

Incidentally, 15 major shoe chains 
reported an average 4.2 percent de- 
cline in sales for 1949, and a net 
profit drop of 9.6 percent from 1948. 
Ratio of net profit to sales was 3.6 
percent. 

But despite the slight slowing of 
retail shoe sales during the first few 
months of 1950, buyers expressed 
optimism for the remainder of the 
year. Buying, particularly over the 
past few weeks, concretely illustrates 
buyers’ optimism, as does the higher 
production rate so far as compared 
with 1949, 

Prices were solidly stabilized at 
the Show. For the past two years the 
average factory price of all shoes 
declined about 39 cents a pair—more 
as a result of movement into lower- 
priced lines than by actual price cuts. 
With firming rawstock and leather 
prices, along with steady or mildly 
rising costs in shoe manufacturing 
factors, shoe prices show every rea- 
son for holding steady, and in some 
instances might show some justifi- 
able increases. Buyers, conscious of 
these facts, were given impetus to 
order earlier and in larger bulk. This 
has tended to halt any further move- 
ment toward shorter-range buying; 
rather, the trend seems to be in the 
other direction. 

The one sluggish item is men’s 
dress footwear. Sales and buyer in- 
terest were reported as no better 
than “normal” —a term which has 
been accepted with some glum resig- 
nation. Output of men’s dress shoes 
in 1949 was only 70.4 million pairs 
as compared with 76.6 million in 
1939 when the male population (15 
years of age and over) was four mil- 
lion less than now. The best post- 
war year was 1947, with a produc- 
tion of 85 million pairs. But in 1948 
this fell to 76.7 million, and fell 
again to 70 million last year. Manu- 
facturers and retailers alike feel that 
rock bottom has now been reached, 
and that the only possible direction 
is upward, 


Summary 


Despite the rail strike which af- 
fected western sectors of the coun- 
try, Show attendance was excellent, 
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equallying or surpassing the 5,000 
attendance of last year. 

Another dramatized shoe _ style 
show was presented, with Arlene 
Francis acting as principal com- 
mentator. A special merchandising 
presentation on juvenile footwear 
was conducted by T. S. Hertz of the 
G. R. Kinney Co. He outlined the 
“seven stages of childhood,” show- 
ing the shoe market, real and poten- 
tial, for each of these groups based 
on population figures. He strongly 
emphasized the need to merchandise 
and sell extra pairage to the juvenile 
market—to sell “specialized” types 
outside of the basic utility field. 

At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores, 
Mark A. Edison, vice president and 
treasurer of Edison Bros. Stores, 
Inc., St. Louis women’s shoe chain, 
was re-elected president for his third 
successive term. Frank J. Schell of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. was elected 
vice president; Jack M. Schiff, exec- 
utive vice president of Shoe Corp. of 
America, second vice president; 
George L. Smith, president G. R. 
Kinney Co., treasurer; and Edward 
Atkins was re-named executive sec- 
retary. 


Alsop Award Goes 
To Dr. lan Somerville 


Dr. Ian C. Somerville of Rohm and 
Haas Co. will be presented with the 
eleventh Alsop Award during the 
1950 Convention meeting of the 
American Leather Chemists Assn. to 
be held May 31-June 2 at French 
Lick, Ind. The award, named after 
the late W. K. Alsop, is given for 
outstanding scientific or technical 
contributions to the leather industry. 

Recipients of the annual Alsop 
Award are chosen by a committee 
appointed by ALCA council. First 
consideration is given to work pub- 
lished or finished by active ALCA 
members during the previous 12 
months. River Plate Import and Ex- 
port Corp. donates the award. 

Dr. Somerville, who was born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1901 and 
joined Rohm and Haas in 1926, will 
be given the 1950 award for his work 
on zirconium tannages. He has had 
wide experience in the preparation, 
plant control and technical service of 
tanning chemicals. In addition to 
his extensive work on synthetic tan- 
ning materials, he pioneered in the 
preparation and use of cationic emul- 
sifying agents in fatliquoring. 


Govt. Raises Czech 
Shoe Bond To 120% 


This week the Govt. made it even 
more difficult for Czechoslovakian 
women’s shoes to get into the U.S. 
Continued pressure by domestic shoe 
manufacturers resulted in the Cus- 
toms Bureau increasing the bond on 
Czech shoe imports to 120 percent of 
invoice valuation. All of which meant 
that interested importers, such as the 
Universal Shoe Corp. of New York, 
would have to pay an additional 100 
percent plus the regular 20 percent 
duty to free the shoes from U.S. 
ports of entry. 

The additional 100 percent, said 
Customs, is to guarantee compliance 
w:th possible revaluation of the shoes 
under the Anti-Dumping Act of 1921. 
The shoes are invoiced at 89 cents 
to $1.20 per pair and it has been 
charged that these are lower than the 
prices at wholesale in Czechoslovakia. 

Washington first ordered customs 
to withhold appraisement under the 
Anti-Dumping Act, then held up 
entry of the shoes under tariff reg- 
ulations regarding the legibility and 
conspicuousness of the country of 
origin marking. 

Universal Shoe Corp. is reported 
to have already posted bonds total- 
ing $60,000 for the release of these 
shoes. If it can continue to post sim- 
ilar bonds for an undetermined time 
(it may take the Govt. years to learn 
the Czech wholesale price), it may 
continue to receive shipments. If U. S. 
officials find that Czechoslovakia is 
violating the Anti-Dumping Act, Uni- 
versal stands the risk of paying heavy 
penalties. 


Fulton County Tanners 
Sign New Labor Pact 

The Tanners Assn. of Fulton 
County, N. Y., has signed a two-year 
contract with Local 1712, United 
Tannery Workers Union, CIO, which 
gives close to 600 workers employed 
in eight tanneries increased pay and 
benefits costing tanners an additional 
$250,000 annually. The contract will 
also cover the remaining nine Asso- 
ciation members when they recognize 
the union as bargaining agent. 

New minimum pay rates, addi- 
tional paid holidays, insurance and 
sickness benefits, a union shop when 
approved by workers in an NLRB 
election, and other benefits are pro- 
vided in the contract, termed the best 
in the history of Fulton County indus- 
try. 

Tanneries covered include Reliable 
Tanners, Inc., Karg Bros., Independ- 
ent -Leather Co., Wood & Hyde, 
Gloversville Leather Co., Twin City 











Leather Co., Geisler & Lehr, Inc., and 
Martin-Deischel Leather Co. 

The last labor contract of the Asso- 
ciation expired June 30 with the then 
Local 202, International Fur & 
Leather Workers Union, CIO, which 
the Association refused to deal with 
on grounds of Communist leadership. 
An eight-month strike followed but 
the mills reopened Jan. 25 without 
contract. When Bradt Tanning Co. 
petitioned the CIO for a rightwing 
tannery, Local 1712 was formed and 
chartered. 


Hood Wins Boot Award 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 


Mass., has been awarded contract on 
QM-30-280-50-657 covering a total of 
5052 pairs of fireman’s rubber boots. 
The award was made on the basis 
of Hood’s low bid at $6.15 per pair 
on the Invitation. Procurement is for 
the Air Force. 

On QM - 30 - 280 - 50 - 541, United 
States Rubber Co. was awarded con- 
tract for 8,735 pairs of fireman’s 
rubber boots at $6.39 per pair. Gen- 
eral Shoe Corp. was awarded contract 
on 9996 pairs of leather laced, leg- 
ging top boots on the basis of price 
range from $8.95 to $9.05 per pair, 
covered by QM-30-280-50-651. 

Doyle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass., 
was awarded contract on QM-30-280- 
50-684 covering 27,396 pairs of tan 
oxfords on its bid of $3.825 per pair. 

The New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Agency issued QM-30-280- 
50-900 calling for bids on 110 bent 
packing needles, No. 5, 8 inch (shoe 
repair supplies) per Item 1 and 
20,000 sheets of 9 by 11 inch cloth 
and paper combination abrasive, 
Grit No. 50 (shoe repair supplies) 
per Item 2. Bids will be opened in 
New York at 4:00 p.m., June 5 with 
delivery to port set between July 1-10. 


Meyer To Leave Monarch 


O. K. Meyer, purchasing agent for 
Monarch Leather Co., Chicago tan- 
ner, for the past 30 years, has been 
appointed midwestern sales agent for 
the Eastern Industrial Oil Products 
Co., Saugus, Mass.; Morse Backing 
Co., Peabody, Mass.; and the George 
Fromer Co., Peabody. Meyer will 
open offices in Chicago on June 16, 
at which time he leaves Monarch. 

Monarch has ceased tanning op- 
erations “indefinitely” and closed its 
Boston and New York sales offices. 
The firm’s tanning machinery and 
supplies will be sold at auction on 
June 6-7 at its Chicago plant. 


Wolff And Dummeann 
Form New Company 


Raymond A. Wolff, manager, and 
Carroll F. Dummann, assistant man- 
ager of the Trostel International Di- 
vision, Milwaukee, have resigned 
their positions to become principals 
in the new Wolff International Inc., 
export service firm. The new com- 





Raymond A. Wolff 


Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
has a network of representatives and 
distributors in 40 countries through- 
out the world. 

Although Wolff International Inc. 
is an independent unit having no 
connection with Albert Trostel and 
Sons Co., it will take over, in most 
respects, the Trostel International 
Division. 





Wolff, president of the new firm, 
was previously associated with 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. and Fred 
Rueping Leather Co. before becom- 
ing manager of the Trostel Interna- 
tional Division. He is past president 
of the International Trade Club of 
Wisconsin, past national chairman 
on International Relations of the 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
past first vice president and current 





Carroll F. Dummann 


international counsellor of the Junior 
Chamber International, past first vice 
president of the Mid-Continent 
World Trade Council, and director 
of the Export Managers Club of 
Milwaukee. 

Dummann, vice president of the 
new firm, has spent 10 years with 
Trostel and has traveled abroad ex- 
tensively. 





No Action on Glove Tariff 


A delegation of glove manufactur- 
ers, union representatives and civic 
leaders from Fulton County, N. Y., 
returned home from Washington this 
week after having failed to persuade 
the State Dept. to strike gloves from 
a reciprocal trade list slated for tariff 
reductions this Fall. 

Included in the delegation were 
James H. Casey, executive secretary 
of the National Assn. of Leather 
Glove Mfrs.; Julius A. Higier, chair- 
man of the Association’s tariff com- 
mittee; Mayor Robert B. Ramsey of 
Gloversville; Leonard Hannig, presi- 
dent of the Glove Workers Union of 
Fulton County, and others. 

Casey pointed out to Senators 
Robert Ives and Herbert Lehman, 
both of New York, that 7000 of 9000 
glove workers in the area were un- 
employed today as a result of the in- 
flux of foreign gloves. Further cuts 
in the tariff rate will make the situa- 
tion even worse, he said. 

State Dept. officials, however, 


seemed determined to go through 
with their plan of offering gloves as a 
U. S. concession at the bargaining ses- 
sion. Public hearing on all proposed 
tariff cuts will be held in Washington 
on May 24. 


Austrian Importer Seeks 
$20,000 Worth Of Leather 
The ECA’s Office of Small Business 


announced this week that an Austrian 
importer is seeking an additional 
$20,000 worth of leather from the 
U. S. for use in shoes. Bids on ECA 
Procurement Authorization 31-480- 
00-6230 must be submitted not later 
than May 22 to the end-users, Ballz, 
Weiner Schuhfabrik, A. G., Zalkua- 
rengasses 11, Vienna 15, with a copy 
sent simultaneously to the Central 
ERP Office, Kanzlerstelle, Hohen- 
staufengasse 3, Vienna 1. 

Items sought include kid linings 
and calf and kid suede uppers. Offers 
should be accompanied by samples, 
with producing firms indicated. 
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GOODSYEAR ANNOUNCES 


New Shoe Hoduat 


NEOLITE INNERSOLES 


NEOLITE, AN ELASTOMER-RESIN BLEND, T.M.—THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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SANITARY! 
WON'T CRACK! 
WON’T CURL! 
WON'T SQUEAK! 


HELPS KEEP SHOES 
IN SHAPE! 


SUEDE SURFACE FOR 
PROPER VENTILATION! 


ALL-WEATHER COMFORT! 
FIRM! FLEXIBLE! 
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Supreme Court Rules 
For Brown Shoe Co. 


The U. S. Supreme Court has ruled 
that money and property given to 
firms as an inducement to establish 
new plants or expand old ones in 
certain communities may be consid- 
ered as “gifts” or “contributions to 
capital” and the companies concerned 
may take tax deductions for depre- 
ciation of properties obtained in this 
manner. 

The court ruling reversed by an 
eight to one vote the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which had upheld 
the Internal Revenue Bureau’s claim 
that such money and property could 
not be included for tax purposes in 
the Brown Shoe Co.’s equity invested 
capital, 

Brown Shoe had appealed the de- 
cision holding that some $885,000 in 
cash and another $85,000 in property 
it had received from cities or small 
towns in Missouri, Mississippi, Illi- 
nois, Indiana and Tennessee could 
not be counted for tax purposes. 

Brown had treated this money and 
property as though paid in as a 
contribution to capital or as accumu- 
lated earnings. The company claimed 
deductions on plants it acquired with 
these. Justice Clark wrote the major- 
ity opinion agreeing with the com- 
pany’s claim. 


Shoe Wages Outpace Cost 
Of Living Hikes Since '41 
Average hourly and weekly wages 
in the shoe industry have increased 
106-108 percent in the period Jan., 
1941 to Jan., 1950 when the cost-of- 
living index rose only 66 percent. 


according to a survey made by the 
Research Bureau of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Assn. of Dept. of 
Labor data. 

The NESLA study shows that 
average weekly wages in the shoe 
industry rose from $19.58 in Jan., 
1941, to $40.69 in Jan., 1950, an 
increase of 108 percent. In the same 
period, average hourly earnings rose 
from $.53 to $1.091, an increase of 
106 percent. The cost-of-living index 
rose from 100.8 percent to 166.9 
percent, an increase of 66 percent. 

Real earnings (wages adjusted to 
the increased cost of living) rose 
from $19.42 to $24.38 in the period, 
a gain of 25.5 percent in shoe work- 
ers’ purchasing power. 

Average weekly wages of shoe 
workers in Massachusetts increased 
from $19.33 in Jan., 1941 to $41.66 
in Jan., 1950, an increase of 115.5 
percent or 98 percent greater than 
the 58 percent cost of living increase 
in the state during this period. Real 
weekly earnings rose from $19.54 to 
$26.62, a gain of 36 percent in the 
effective purchasing power of Massa- 
chusetts shoe workers. 


Japanese Tanner In U. S. 
One of Japan’s foremost tanners, 
Taneo Miyazawa, president of Meiji 
Seikaku (Tannery) K. K. and ad- 
visor to Standard Shoe Co., Tokyo, is 
now visiting the U. S. on a survey of 
the American leather and shoe in- 
dustry. Miyazawa has already con- 
tributed a great deal to the industry 
in Japan and is presently studying 
U. S. tanning and shoe manufactur- 
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Investigate 
“Controlled 
Stitching” 
by AJAX 
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WE GUARANTEE 


TOP QUALITY STITCHING AT 
HIGHER SPEED AND LOWER COST 


For the first time stitching can be perfectly controlled. On 
Shoes, Gloves, Handbags, Billfolds or Belts, good stitchers 
become better; poor stitchers become good. It will cost 
you exacily one three cent stamp fo find out what we can 
do for your stitching room problem. 
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AJAX 


MACHINE CO. 
170 Summer St. 
Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. Liberty 2-8684 
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Industry Profits High 
In Last Quarter 1949 


The leather and leather products 
manufacturing industries staged a 
late-1949 comeback in profits despite 
a pronounced mid-year slump, ac- 
cording to the “quarterly industrial 
financial report” for the fourth 
quarter of 1949 made by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission. 

Profit in “cents per dollar of sales” 
for the four quarters of 1949 after 
taxes were listed as 2.2; 1.4; 2.5: 
and 2.7. In the last quarter of 1948, 
this was listed as 2.5. However, 
profits in cents per sales dollar be- 
fore taxes were 4.3 for the fourth 
quarter 1949 compared with 4.5 in 
1948. 

Net sales for the fourth quarter 
were listed as $557 million as com- 
pared to $602 million in the last 
three months of 1948, Net operating 
profit was $23 million against $26 
million a year earlier. Net income 
after taxes totaled $15 million in the 
last quarters of both 1948 and 1949, 

Costs and expenses for the last 
quarter 1949 were $533 million, con- 
siderably less than the $576 million 
paid out a year before. The industry 
was able to pay out $10 million in 
dividends for both the third and 
fourth 1949 quarters compared to 
$12 million in the final 1948 quarter. 

The cash asset position declined 
from $121 million in 1948 to $116 
million in 1949, Fewer government 
securities were held with $46 million 
worth listed in 1948 and $34 million 
in 1949. Accounts and notes receiv- 
able, net, were $224 million in 1948 
compared with $214 million in 1949, 
Inventories shrank from a value of 
$442 million in last quarter 1948 to 
$412 million in the same period of 
1949, 
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Sirs: 

I read with great interest the editorial 
published in your issue of May 6, 1950. 
and certainly appreciate your bringing out 
the important facts contained in it. 

It is about time the tanners see the hand- 
writing on the wall and realize that if they 
are to exist, they must realize a decent 
mark-up on their product. As you pointed 
out, the tanners alone are responsible for 
their precarious position and they alone 
can remedy it. 

We hope that tanners will carefully con- 
sider your editorial and take to heart the 
message it contains. 

Robert S. Shuman 
N. Brezner & Co., Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 
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You'll find 
the right platform 
in Armstrong’s Line 







John Schroeder Company, of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, manufac- 
tures this shoe with Arm- 
strong’s RC-386 Cork-and- 
Rubber Platform Material. 


You'll have no trouble getting exactly che platform you want 
from Armstrong. Each of the platform materials in the Arm- 
strong Line offers distinctly different characteristics. Each one 
has been developed for a specific purpose by men who know 
and understand shoe production requirements. 

One of the things you’ll like about Armstrong’s Platforms is 
their uniformity. Sheets are uniform in density and uniform in 
thickness. They always handle the same way. 

Call your Armstreng representative today. He can help you 
choose the platform that best meets your requirements. He can 
also help you if your plans call for a special composition made 
to bring out the characteristics you need. Write to Arm- — 
RC-386-—Popularly priced cork-and-rubber platform. strong Cork Company, 8805-A Arch Street, Shoe Prod- : 
Firm, resilient. Cuts cleanly, holds a good edge. ucts Department, Lancaster, Penna. Available for export. 


— 
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No. 5050—An extra firm cork No. 5040—Dense, firm cork plat- No. 5030—Made of coarse cork No. 2601—A soft, light cork 

composition. Often used for form. Holds better sidewalls than granuies.. Medium dense—has platform. Also used in rubber 

wedge heels and similar pieces. the softer platform compositions. firmness plus good flexibility. footwear and in sport shoes. 
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No. 2616—A firm cork platform. No. 1114C€—Lightest, softest of RK-372 — (Cushion Cork) the No. 748—Extra firm, resilient, 
Light and flexible. Is adaptable all the cork platforms. Used in top-quality cork-and-rubber plat- and flexible. Made of ground 
to many different shoe designs. high- and low-priced shoes. - . form. Resilient, . extra flexible. cork and a_ synthetic binder. 


ARMSTRONG’S PLATFORMS 


the complete line of platform materials 
BOX TOE MATERIALS © FLEXICORK © FILLERS * CUSHION CORK © CORK COMPOSITION 
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New Jersey 


@ Liabilities of Garden State Fair, 
Army-Navy goods, etc., store in 
Camden, were reported at $38,975 
accounts payable plus rent and taxes 
while inventory was reported at 
$12,000 cost at recent creditors’ 
meeting. The firm has asked creditors 
to accept a 10 percent compromise 
settlement. 


Missouri 


@ Stockholders of Kane, Dunham & 
Kraus, Inc., St. Louis, have voted ap- 
proval of a proposal to sell the com- 
pany’s plant at Washington for 
$96,250. The plant will be bought 
by Deb Shoe Co., affiliate of Wolff- 
Tober Shoe Mfg. Co. No action was 
taken on a proposal to liquidate the 
business of Kane, Dunham & Kraus. 


Georgia 

@ Bambo Shoe Mfg. Co., has been 
organized in Blackshear, Ga., to man- 
ufacture infants’, children’s and 
misses’ stitchdown boots and shoes. 
Retail prices will range from $1.98 
to $4.98. Partners in the company 
are E. J. Ungar, Joseph Spatola, 
Richard Germano and §. C. Spatola, 
owners of Pierce Shoe Co. in Black- 
shear. The Pierce plant has been en- 
larged to permit expanded produc- 
tion with total output now at 6500 
pairs daily for the two firms. 


Texas 


@® Dave L. Tandy has purchased 
interest of W. N. Hinckley in 
Hinckley-Tandy Leather Co., in Fort 
Worth, Amarillo, Albuquerque and 
Houston. Charles Tandy has become 
a partner with his father in the busi- 
ness, which manufactures, imports 
and distributes leather for craft work 
and manufactures various leather 
products. Hinckley retains his interest 
in the Dallas branch. 


California 


@ The Reliable Southern California 
retail shoe chain and Innes Shoe Co., 
its subsidiary, have been consolidated 
to operate under the name of Innes 
Shoe Co. Merger was accomplished 
after Reliable acquired 20 percent 
minority interest in Innes. 


New York 


@ Kaiser Sales, Inc., Brooklyn shoe 
findings manufacturer, reports that a 
creditors’ meeting has been held. De- 
tails have not yet been released to 
the public. 

@ Lucky Stride Shoe Co., Maysville, 
Ky., will open a New York City office, 
it is reported. 

@® Paragon Luggage Co. has moved 
to new quarters at 406 West 31st St., 
New York City. The new plant covers 
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20,000 sq. ft. of floor space; about 
double that of the old location. 


@ Lawrence Schiff Silk Mills, New 
York City manufacturer and distribu- 
tor of high quality narrow fabrics for 
the shoe trade, has added ‘“Petty- 
Ayth” braid, a new trademarked ad- 
dition to its extensive line. ‘“Petty- 
Ayth” is now being used for trim- 
mings and vamp ornamentations by 
many high style shoe firms. The com- 
pany has sales representatives in New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, and Montreal. 


@ Foot Culture Shoe Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn orthopedic shoe specialists, 
has been invited to present an exhibit 
of its orthopedic shoes at the National 
Convention of the Association for 
Physical and Mental Rehabilitation to 
be held in Memphis, Tenn., May 23- 
27. The company will demonstrate 
how its shoes can aid in the rehabili- 
tation of handicapped persons and 
show moving pictures of its patients 
and its plant. 


Maine 


@ Saco-Moc Shoe Corp., Portland, 
has moved the in-stock department 
and sales offices of its branded lines 
division to 179 Lincoln St., Boston. 
Unbranded lines are located at 210 
Lincoln St. 


Massachusetts 


@ Bunny Shoe Co., Lawrence, has 
changed its name to Jo-Gal Shoe Co. 
The firm will concentrate on a new 
branded line of street ballerinas to 
retail at $3 to $4 with sales offices 
located at 186 Lincoln St., Boston. 
John M. Galber is head of the firm. 


® Golden Leatherboard Co., has been 
incorporated at 151 Essex St., Haver- 
hill, to manufacture and sell inner- 
soles, platforms, soles, shoe findings 
and trimmings. Capitalization is 500 
shares of preferred stock with par 
value of $100. Hyman Golden is 
president-treasurer. 


Wisconsin 


@ Leather and Allied Trade Asso- 
ciates has scheduled its annual golf 
outing for June 20 at the Ozaukee 
Country Club, Milwaukee. First tee- 
off of the all-day affair will begin at 
9:00 a.m. Chuck Raddatz is in 
charge of the outing. 


@ Amity Leather Products Co., West 
Bend, has purchased three and three- 
quarters acres of land adjacent to its 
present leased property at Sturgeon 
Bay. The company is now operating 
in two temporary plants located in 
war surplus buildings leased from the 
city. 


@® Badger Slipper & Glove Co., Mil- 
waukee, has sold its three-story 
building at 2365 N. 31st St., to Harry 
Bass and William Liebman but is 
leasing back its plant. Badger re- 
ports good business for the year. 


® Footrest Slipper Co., Brooklyn, 
and Melco Footwear, New York, have 
opened a showroom in the Marbridge 
Bldg. under supervision of David 
Japser. 
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Herbert Dalsimer 

. . 80, member of the firm of S. 
Dalsimer & Sons, Philadelphia shoe 
merchants, died at his home in Phila- 
delphia on May 9. He had been with 
the firm, established by his father, 
Sylvan, in 1880, for the past 67 years. 
He leaves a son, Sylvan; two brothers 
and a sister. 


John W. Regg 


. . . 89, formerly cutting room fore- 
man for Watson Shoe Co., Lynn, 
Mass., died recently at Lynn Hospital 
after a brief illness. He had retired 
after being associated with the firm 
for many years. Born in Portsmouth, 
O., he had resided in Lynnfield for the 
past 26 years. He leaves his wife, 
Laura M. 


Ora W. Price 


. .. 57, former Portsmouth, O., shoe 
salesman, died at his home in Spring- 
field, O., May 3 following a heart 
attack. Price, known to his friends 
as “O. W.”, was associated with 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. for 30 years as 
a salesman, covering various parts 
of the country. He also owned a 
men’s clothing store in Springfield. 
He leaves his wife, Marian; two sons 
and four sisters. 


Joseph Lachapelle 

. . 72, founder and president of 
Gagnon & Lachapelle, Ltd., Montreal, 
women’s shoes manufacturer, died re- 
cently in Montreal after a long ill- 
ness. Well known in the Canadian 
shoe manufacturing industry, Lacha- 
pelle was one of its most active mem- 
bers in the past 50 years. He opened 
his own shoe manufacturing firm in 
1907 and was a co-founder in 1921 of 
the Shoe Manufacturers Assn. of 
Canada. 


Frank E. McComb 


... 84, founder and retired president 
of McComb Shoe Co., Scranton, Pa., 
died ‘May 11 at his home in Bronxville, 
N. Y. McComb was born in Carbon- 
dale, Pa., and operated the McComb 
Co. for 40 years before retiring in 
1928. He leaves his wife, Gertrude 
H.; a daughter, Mrs. Harold A. Ley: 
and a sister, Mrs. C. L. Doty. 


Rudolph J. Vedovell 

56, executive vice president of 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Ill., died May 9 at Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Chicago. He had been with the 
firm for the past 30 years. He was a 
member of the Chicago Athletic Club, 
the North Shore Country Club, and 
the Michigan Shores Club. Survivors 
are his wife, Irene; a son, Rudolph J, 
Jr.; and a daughter, Joanne. 


Michael J. Mahoney 

. foreman at Howard & Foster, 
Inc., Brockton, Mass., died May 10 at 
his home in North Abington, Mass., 
after a short illness. He leaves his 
wife, Mary J.; three sons, James F., 
Harold J. and John B.; four brothers 
and one sister. 
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A Arnold Flagg has been appointed 
mid-western sales representative for 
Comet Chemical Co., Inc., Newark 


leather finish manufacturer. Flagg 
will handle plastic resin finishes and 
all types of lacquers for the leather 
trade, covering tanners and finishers 
in the entire midwest territory. 


AH. T. Carey was re-elected presi- 
dent and chairman of the board at 
the annual meeting of Freeman Shoe 
Corp., Beloit, Wis. Other officers re- 
elected were: A. W. Caldwell, execu- 
tive vice president; R. B. Freeman, 
vice president and treasurer; J. D. 
Tobias, vice president in charge of 
sales; W. C. Bohrer, vice president 
in charge of merchandising; M. L. 
Carroll, vice president in charge of 
advertising and promotion; C. F. 
Wells, secretary; and Gertrude M. 
Fiebke, assistant treasurer. 


A Paul B. Lampe has joined Moran 
Shoe Co., Carlyle, Ill., as of May 15. 
Executive assistant manager at the 
Hotel Lennox, St. Louis, for the past 
10 years, Lampe will assist J. L. 
Moran in contacting and servicing 
the company’s accounts. 


A Irving Edison, vice president and 
director of Edison Bros. Stores, Inc., 
largest retailer of women’s shoes in 





the U. S., has been elected president 
of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board. He succeeds Frank L. Weil 
of New York who retired after 10 
years as president. 


A Irving Halle has been named a 
vice president of Edison Bros. Stores, 
Inc. He has been with the firm since 
1943. 


A Guy Barile, New York City making 
and lasting room foreman, has re- 
joined the staff of Wear Best Foot- 
wear, Brooklyn. Barile left the com- 
pany about 18 months ago to work 
with All Right Footwear. Wear Best 
makes California process casuals. 


A Anton Kozumplick, New York pat- 
tern and design executive, has joined 
the staff of Holiday Casuals, Brook- 
lyn manufacturer of Honeybugs and 
Honeydebs. 


A Henry J. Cohn has become associ- 
ated with Cedar Cliff Silk Co., New 
York City. Cohn will serve in a tech- 
nical and sales position. 


4 Samuel Goldstein is reported to 
have resigned as president of Savoy 
Footwear Corp., New York City. His 
interest in the firm has been bought 
by Louis Pomarlin. 


A Joseph McCarthy has_ joined 
Tarlow Cut Sole Co., Boston, as New 
England sales representative. 


A Irving Glass, formerly with Faith 
Shoe Co., Inc., Wilkes Barre, Pa., has 


left his position to join Rex Shoe 
Corp., Exeter, Pa. 


A William Montgomery has joined 
Rathy Shoes, Inc., Pomona, Cal., as 
cutting room foreman. Montgomery 
was formerly associated with Casino 
Shoe Co. 


A Dr. Everett L. Partridge, director 
of research of Hall Laboratories, Inc., 
and Calgon, Inc., has been named 
director of the former. 


A Bernard N. Eister, formerly with 
Montgomery Ward & Co., and G. R. 
Kinney Co., Inc., has been appointed 
New York shoe buyer for Butler 
Bros., retail chain. 


A Harry Langel has been named sales 
representative for Heyday Shoe Co., 
St. Louis. He will maintain offices in 
the Marbridge Bldg., New York City 
and will cover New York State, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington, D. C. 
Langel also represents Vie Colton 
Shoe Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. 


A Al Hogan has joined Desco Shoe 
Corp., as New England sales repre- 
sentative, succeeding Carl Seltzer, 
who has joined Saco-Moc Corp. 
Hogan was recently casual shoes 
buyer for Jordan Marsh Co., in Bos- 
ton. 


A Harry Berkowitz has joined Rice- 
O’Neil Shoe Co., as sales representa- 
tive in California, Arizona, and 
Nevada. He will maintain offices in 
Los Angeles, 
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Get the financing you need for sound business growth . . . and 
keep your own equity intact for the future. 


Just bring your problem to Crompton Factoring — backed by the 
resources of an organization founded in 1807. 


Crompton Factoring serves many industries by discounting 


receivables. This ready cash becomes additional working capital to ease the 
stresses and strains of expanding procurement, production, sales. 


By taking over credits and credit risks, Crompton saves you overhead, and 
protects your own invested capital, too. 


Let us show you how Crompton Factoring can contribute to sound growth and 
improved operation and earnings. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CoO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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North American Shoe Foremen 


Hold Third Annual Convention 


Delegates to New York meeting 
represent 1000 shoe superin- 
tendents and foremen in U. S. 
and Canada. 


Some 200 U. S. and 100 Canadian 
delegates and members of the North 
American Shoe Superintendents’ and 
Foremen’s & Allied Trades Assn. met 
in New York on May 12-13 for the 
organization’s third annual conven- 
tion. The two-day meeting was 
solidly packed with business and so- 
cial activities. 

The first day’s events took place 
at the clubhouse of the Superintend- 
ents’ and Foremen’s Assn. of Greater 
New York, official host for the con- 
vention. Some 200 guests were en- 
tertained here at an open meeting. 


New Officers Elected 

At the Saturday morning business 
meeting, held to amend and expand 
the Association’s constitution, Al 
Hyatt, superintendent of two shoe 
factories in Montreal, Quebec, was 
elected new president. Hyatt succeeds 
Joseph Goldsmith of New York, who 
now becomes an honorary trustee of 
the Association. 

Other officers elected were: Law- 
rence Engel, New York, first vice 
president; Milton Daub of Ontario, 
second vice president; Harry Levy 
of New York, third vice president; 


R. V. Hermansen of Montreal, execu- 
tive secretary; Louis Guibeau of 


Montreal, Canadian treasurer; Jo- 
seph Goldsmith of New York, U. S. 


treasurer. Two 


treasurers were 





Al Hyatt 


elected because of existing exchange 
regulations between Canada and the 
U. S. 

The new board of directors named 
included Charles Mishka of New 
York, Omer Bilodeau of Montreal 
and Albert Aldred of Ontario. 


Full Program 


At the Convention luncheon meet- 
ing on Saturday, Harold Gessner, 





New Officers of North American Assn. 


. . . elected during recent convention in New York are: (seated, left to right); Charles 
Mishka, member of board of directors; Milton Daub, 2nd vice president; Al Hyatt, presi- 
dent; and Lawrence Engel, first vice president. Standing, left to right, are: Joseph Gold- 
smith, retiring president; Ad Eldred, member of board of directors; R. V. Hermansen, 
executive secretary; Harry Levy, 3rd vice president; and Omer Bilodeau, chairman of 
the by-laws committee. 
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Principal Speaker 
. . . at North American Convention was 
Harold Gessner, executive vice president of 
La Marquise Footwear of New York, who 
addressed delegates at the luncheon meet- 
ing held Sat., May 13. 


of New York, was guest speaker. 
Recently returned from extensive 
trips through Europe and the U. S., 
Gessner first surveyed the shoe sit- 
uation abroad. He said that the 
Marshall Plan was doing wonders 
for the shoe industry overseas, par- 
ticularly in France, Italy and Eng- 
land, as well as for the American 
industry. The ECA now guarantees 
American investors full returns on 
their foreign ventures, he added. 

At another point in his address, 
Gessner said that agreements are now 
being made between American and 
British shoe firms under which Brit- 
ish shoe workers are being brought 
to this country to study American 
production methods, After a brief 
training period, these workers return 
to Britain ready to turn out shoes 
the American or less expensive way. 

Turning to the domestic situation, 
he declared that casual type footwear 
had already reached its high point 
in popularity and started to decline. 
Medium heel shoes are now becom- 
ing increasingly popular, he said. In 
the Mid-West, there is an ever-grow- 
ing demand for single sole shoes 
which should spread throughout the 
country, Gessner predicted. 

Gessner concluded his talk with the 
pleas that “if your organization can 
make it possible to get bright young 
men to enter the technical end of the 
shoe industry, then the footwear busi- 
ness will be helped tremendously.” 


Forum 


On Saturday afternoon, Charles 
Mishkas presided at a forum where 
four speakers discussed various as- 
pects of the shoe foreman’s role in 
the industry. Newly-elected _presi- 
dent Al Hyatt told of plans and pros- 
pects of the Association to develop 
the foreman as a more active partici- 
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Good evenness of dyeing, an even exhaust rate, and good 
stability to the glazing operation—these are the hidden 
values that mean profit to the dyer of glazed leathers. 


All are assured when Catcorast Colors are used. 


Caxcorast Colors produce excellent pastels in the pres- 
ence of synthetic and natural tannins. They are recom- 
mended for producing pastel shades on garment, glove, 


handbag, upholstery and shoe-upper leather. 


Your Calco representative is a trained and experienced 
leather colorist. He will be happy to demonstrate, in your 
own plant, the superior working properties of these and 


other dyes in the complete Calco line ...to your profit. 
Caled ® 


AMERICAN nid LOM PANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 

DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 

BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
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For Services Rendered 
. . . Joseph Goldsmith of New York (left), outgoing president of the North American 
Shoe Superintendents’ and Foremen’s and Allied Trades Assn., receives wood carving in 
appreciation of his services during past year. Presentation of carving was made at banquet 
held Saturday eve., May 13, at Hotel Commodore, New York. 





Ontario Delegates 
. . . officers of the Ontario (Canada) Shoe Foremen’s and Superintendents’ Assn. who 
attended the North American Convention last week in New York were (left to right): 
Milton Daub, past president of the Ontario Assn.; Harry Travell, secretary; Art Schell, 
president; and Bill Bailey, first vice president. 





es 
Montreal Delegation 
. officers of the Shoe Superintendents’ and Foremen’s Assn. of Montreal, Canada, who 
were visitors at North American Shoe Superintendents’ and Foremen’s Assn. Convention 
in New York. Left to right: Omer Bilodeau, president; Phil Lalumiere, first vice presi- 
dent; Pat Lynch, second vice president; Andy Maranda, secretary; and Louis Guibeau, 
treasurer. 





pant in executive matters. 

Milton Daub, shoe factory super- 
intendent from Ontario, outlined 
briefly the foreman’s role in the 
Canadian shoe industry. Vincent 
Melchore of New York who recently 
opened a shoe factory consulting 
service after more than a half cen- 
tury of experience in shoe plants, 
discussed in detail the common prob- 
lems confronting supervisory person- 
nel in shoe factories and the modern 
techniques used in solving such 
problems. 


William A. Rossi, editor of 
LEATHER AND SHOES magazine, 
spoke on the results of a recent sur- 
vey of 2500 U. S. shoe foremen, con- 
ducted by LEATHER AND SHOEs and 
slated for publication in that maga- 
zine shortly. Rossi stated that the 
foreman is evidently a “frustrated 
executive,” whose real and potential 
capacities have not been fully capi- 
talized upon, either by management 
or the foreman himself. 

Citing the recent Factory Manage- 
ment Conference in Cincinnati as il- 
lustration of an industry trend, Rossi 
declared that appreciation of the 
foreman’s technological assets was 
coming into its own. He emphasized 
recognition of the foreman as an 
“arm of management.” (Note: The 
organization’s constitution states that 
“The North American Assn. shall not 
affiliate with any group that is not 
a part of management.” ) 


Successful Climax 

The convention reached a success- 
ful climax with a banquet, dancing 
and entertainment program held Sat- 
urday eve at the Hotel Commodore 
ballroom. I. William Levy of the 
New York Association officially in- 
stalled the new officers of the North 
American Association before an au- 
dience of 300, Outgoing president 
Joseph Goldsmith was presented with 
an elaborate wood carving in appre- 
ciation of his services over the past 
year. 

The Association announced that it 
plans to vastly expand its member- 
ship in a drive to bring in a large 
share of the estimated 8,000-10,000 
shoe foremen now in the U. S. and 
Canada. Harry Kimball of the New 
England Shoe Foremen’s and Super- 
intendents’ Assn. was present as an 
“official observer” and other ob- 
servers will be invited in the future 
from St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee and other shoe manufac- 
turing centers. 

The next convention is scheduled 
to be held in Montreal during the 
Spring of 1951. 
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The NEW Prime Innersole No. 2 for welt construction makes money 
for you by effecting substantial savings in production costs. 

Faster? Yes, much faster production. Add to this such important 
shoemaking qualities as added strength without rigidity and more exact 
margins. 


Has this NEW Prime Innersole No. 2 been tested under actual shoe- 
making conditions? Of course! And it has been found to fill a great 
need in today’s highly competitive market. 


Big claims, you say. Well, let’s prove them to you. 
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You’re looking at the three most significant ‘ 
synthetic threads on today’s sewing horizon... d 
And there are differences—important differences to any E F 
industrial thread user... is : 
Each has certain characteristics which make it better for i . 
certain end uses than any other thread available. In fact, 
used in the right ways for the right purposes, they’re just 
plain wonderful. But misuse of any of them—or of any thread ’ it 
for that matter—can mean serious trouble for a thread user. BH (A nl ‘ 
s 
Thread manufacturing is our business—and has been for VA Pp 
more than fifty years. Cotton thread, synthetic thread—or any CMe COMPANY 
other kind of thread. And an important part of that business 260 WEST BROADWAY, N. ¥. q 
has been working closely with thread le 
users to help solve their problems— t 
placing our FULLY EQUIPPED Branches: , 
. . — _ u 
LABORATORY at their disposal to EW ER ING onicaperouta je 
find answers before costly mistakes scabies e760 S$ Tt OG ON K 
Seam Engineering is an indi- 
are made. We can help you. vidualized service performed S.A SE OE, 2& 7S Oo 
inthe laboratories of TheAmer- LOS ANGELES 
ican Thread Company. It pro- 0 
vides manufacturers with rec- $k. £2 Bt s b 
ec og SAN FRANCISCO T 
mended thread combinations, euwt¢-a e< 


recommended stitches perinch. } a 
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Production Techniques In Cement-Lasted Shoes 


WE are all aware of the rapid 
growth of shoe manufacturing 
by cement processes which in 1949 
represented 44% of all shoes made 
as compared with 36% in 1947. With 
this expansion of cement process 
shoes, “something new has _ been 
added.” Previously untried produc- 
tion techniques have been developed 
to make quality shoes at lower cost. 


The International Shoe Machine 
Corporation has been identified with 
the general field of cement process 
shoes for many years. There has been 
built up around its Kamborian Ce- 
ment Lasting machines time-saving 
approaches to many lasting room 
problems. Although we would like to 
take credit for these new methods, 
it has been our observation that most 
of the recent production techniques 
in cement lasting have been suggested, 
developed and improved by factory 
personnel, and, in particular, by 
superintendents individually or work- 
ing with their foremen and other 
employes. 


Superintendents Suggest 


Recently, a superintendent dropped 
in to see us on an idea he had for 
the cement lasting of men’s opera 
slippers. After several weeks of ex- 
perimentation a method was de- 
veloped to machine last the sides and 
toes of his operas to give a high 
quality result. This slipper is now 
lasted from the shank, around the 
toe and ‘back to the shank in one 
continuous operation. The upper is 
of leather and the slipper has a pre- 
cision box toe and leather lining. One 
Kamborian Cement Laster and one 
operator are now performing an 
operation that was handled formerly 
by two operators and two machines. 
This process is now being used by 





*Talk delivered before the Factory Manage- 
ment Conference, Cincinnati, May 5. 
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By 
Charles W. O'Conor 


International Shoe Machinery Corp. 


Responsible for many of the new developments 
in slip-lasted construction have been the factory 
superintendents. Here are examples of such de- 
velopments and the superintendents’ role in them. 





Charles W. O'Conor 


leading manufacturers not only in 
the east where it originated but in 
the middle west as well. 

The pressure is on the superinten- 
dent today to lower production costs 
while maintaining or, in some cases, 
improving the quality of his shoes. 
Despite a twenty-six cents a pair drop 
in the factory price of shoes, labor 
and material factors, representing 
almost 85% of the cost of shoes, have 
shown little inclination to follow this 
downward trend. Through machinery 
and the better utilization of ma- 
chinery, many labor and material 
costs can be reduced. Each superin- 
tendent should analyze, and should 
have his foremen and other em- 
ployes analyze, every step in factory 
production to discover where cost 
savings can be effected while main- 
taining or improving quality. 


Case History 


About a year ago a New York 
factory making women’s novelty 


shoes, had the problem of how to 
improve the quality of outside at- 
tached wedge heels. After the shoe 
was sole-layed, wrinkles developed in 
the shank and along the top and bot- 
tom edges of the heel cover. Through 
the cooperative efforts of the superin- 
tendent and foreman a method was 
developed to cover these heels by 
utilizing one of our cement lasting 
machines. In this operation the cover 
is pulled tightly around the heel, 
taking the stretch out of the leather. 
Wrinkles were eliminated from the 
finished shoe and the quality of these 
novelties was substantially improved. 


Having secured the desired quality 
the superintendent then developed a 
small conveyor system to speed up 
the operation and reduce his costs. 
The wedge heels now have their 
covers assembled, roughed and lasted 
by operators who place the heels back 
on the endless belt after completing 
their particular operation. 

This example is another illustra- 
tion of how factory personnel can 
apply new ideas to meet problems of 
quality and cost control. 


Conveyors 


Perhaps the most widely known 
development in cement process shoes 
has been the conveyorizing of manu- 
facturing operations from the as- 
sembling of the uppers and lasts to 
and including sole laying. Despite 
the widespread use of conveyors, im- 
provements in their use can be and 
are being made to maintain quality 
and lower costs. 


A superintendent in Massachusetts, 
producing a one style men’s loafer- 
type shoe, has extended his conveyor 
to include the stitching room opera- 
tions in addition to the lasting and 
succeeding production steps. As a 
further economy measure this con- 
veyor is operated on a two shift basis, 
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thereby substantially reducing the 
overhead factor. 

Another superintendent in the East, 
asked to convert from a rack system 
to a conveyor plan, was concerned 
as to how best maintain the quality 
of his slip-lasted shoes. He saw other 
conveyors in operation and listened 
to the suggestions of conveyor manu- 
facturers. After hearing these ideas 
he sat down and worked out an en- 
tirely new approach to this type of 
production. 

This superintendent looks on con- 
veyors as “two-way” manufacturing 
units rather than “straight line” 
units. In addition to producing shoes 
on the top of the conveyor he puts 
the return belt to an important shoe- 
making use. He observed in many 
instances that after uppers were ce- 
mented on the lasting margin of the 
wrappers and platforms and were 
passed by the conveyor through the 
usual bank of drying lights, the 
wrappers became stiff and difficult 
to last. The reason for this was that 
as the cements were being condi- 
tioned by the lights to make the 
uppers ready for lasting the heat had 
removed much of the moistuge from 
the leather wrappers. 


Problem Solved 


To overcome this problem, the 
first operation of assembling the 
uppers on the last is set up at the 
middle of the conveyor. The final 
operation on the top of the conveyor 
and at the end of the normal line is 
the spray cementing of the lasting 
margins of the wrapper and _ plat- 
form. The shoes are then placed on 
the return belt and move slowly to 
the beginning of the conveyor. In 
this way the cemented uppers have 
a natural dry without affecting the 
pliability of the wrappers. The last- 
ing operation is at the beginning of 
the conveyor. Production from the 
lasting machine is unusually high 
since the operator does a minimum 
of handling and the quality of the 
finished shoe is excellent. 

This is another illustration of how 
better production techniques can be 
developed by the superintendents 
themselves. Each supplier has ideas 
that will be found helpful in secur- 
ing answers to production problems. 
Yet our experience has been that the 
most direct solutions to these prob- 
lems are worked out by factory 
personnel. We urge every superin- 
tendent to reexamine his factory’s 
manufacturing steps to see where 
short cuts can be developed for the 
making of quality shoes at lower 
cost. 
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Counter adhesives should hold temper through _ counter pasting requirements. Information about 
the side lasting operation and be thoroughly dry _more than 50 other general purpose shoemaking 
when lasts are pulled. cements can be obtained from your United man. 


Typical of adhesives that meet specific needs 
are Hub Paste 842 (for those who prefer paste), gummi USANG ADHESIVES ww 
Hub Adhesive 1125 (a blend of paste and latex) 
and Be Be Tex Cement 808 (latex type). 842 Better: Ay pape S 
is designed to meet general requirements for Welt saOOuets OF 6 6 CRNA CO. 
work, when lasts are not pulled the same day. ——- 
808 is recommended where lasts are pulled the 
same day. 

There are at least ten other USMC adhesives and 
pastes to choose from to meet a wide range of 


HUB ADHESIVES 
HUB PASTES 
HUB-TRIDENT GLUES 


uM 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Phosphate Pre-Tannage For 
Vegetable-Tanned Leathers 


AVING of time for tanning means 

potentially larger production and 
less capital tied up in hides and skins. 
Conventional systems of vegetable 
tanning require a series of vats the 
tanning solution or “liquor” varying 
in strength from a “weak” liquor to a 
“strong” liquor. The range may be 
from 0.5% tannin for the “weak” 
liquor to 3.5 to 4.0% tannin for the 
“strong” liquor. (Tannin determined 
by the A.L.C.A. method.) This may 
be divided into as many as 20 vats 
or more. Either the stock (hides) 
advances or the liquor advances in 
such a system. Invariably it is a 
“Rocker” system, i.e., vats in which 
the stock is in constant motion so as 
to agitate the liquor. 

After the stock progresses through 
such a system it is usually placed into 
a system of “Handlers” or “Lay- 
aways’ to fully tan the stock, These 
liquors are considerably stronger 
than the “head” rocker. 

Depending upon the type of leather 
being produced the total time in such 
a system may vary from 6 to 8 weeks 
for bag, case and strap leather to 2 
to 3 months for sole leather. 

In 1939 the writer was engaged by 
Calgon, Inc., to develop for practical 
purposes, their product named “CAL- 
GON”: (The theoretical and some 
practical considerations had already 
been developed by the late John 
Arthur Wilson). 

Calgon is a dehydrated phosphate 
glass manufactured from phosphoric 
acid and Soda Ash (NasCO;). It 


contains not less than 67.0% P2Os. . 


It is commonly referred to as sodium 
metaphosphate or Sodium Hexometa- 
phosphate. For the sake of brevity 
the writer will use the term “Phos- 
phate” for the compound throughout 
this article. 


Calgon Pilot Plant 


Laboratory scale tests showed that 
the phosphate had merit as a pre- 
tanning agent, i.e., it was an “assist” 
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By 
August C. Orthmann 


A discussion of the merits of this method of tanning, 
plus a detailed description of the process. 


in rapid tannage by the use of strong 
vegetable tanning material liquors. 


After being assured of its merits 
for that purpose a pilot plant was set 
up. This plant consisted of a rocker 
vat with a capacity of eight sides or 
eight whole butts. The drum, 6 feet 
in diameter and 3 feet inside width, 
was large enough to accommodate the 
same number of pieces. It was moti- 
vated by a variable speed motor so as 
to obtain 10 to 20 revolutions per 
minute. 

Beamhouse work, drying and fin- 
ishing were done in a client’s tan- 
nery. After some thirty odd lots of 
eight pieces each had been pre-tanned 
with Phosphate and tanned with vari- 
ous mixtures and strengths of vege- 
table liquors, a clear picture of the 
system was obtained. 

Leather for bag, case and strap, 
transmission belts and sole was 
tanned. It was found that the same 
quantities of Phosphate for pre- 
tanning could be used for each type 
of leather. These quantities were 
based on the “White” weight of the 
hides. 

Early in 1941 the first pack of 100 
cow hides were pre-tanned with 
Phosphate and tanned in the drum 
with vegetable tanning material. 
This lot proved to be entirely satis- 
factory. After this the process was 
put on a full production basis using 
for each pack 5000 pounds of Green 
salted hides, or approximately 250 
cow sides. Bear in mind that the 
process is the same for all types of 
hides and leather, exceptions will be 
noted. 


Soaking, Liming, Unhairing 


After the hides are trimmed they 
are made into packs of 5000 pounds 
and placed into a paddle vat having 
a capacity of 2800 gallons. The 
stock is then washed thoroughly with 
cold running water while paddle is 
running about one hour. The vat is 


then filled with water at 65°F then 
permitted to rest overnight. Next 
morning the stock is washed one half 
hour, then it is taken out of the vat 


and fleshed. 


Paddle vats similar to the soak 
vats are used for liming. The vat is 
prepared using: 

First Day: 


150 pounds 
Ca(OH). 


10 pounds Sodium Sulfide (62%). 
NaeS 


The sulfide is first dissolved by 
steaming, the vat is filled with water 
at 70°F to the mark, well stirred, 
after which the stock is added and 
the paddle is run for 15 minutes. 
During the day the paddle is run 
5 minutes every two hours. Let rest 
overnight. 


While the paddle is running add to 
the vat, 100 pounds Hydrated Lime 
and 10 pounds Sodium Sulfide. 

Run the paddle for 5 minutes every 
2 hours, let rest overnight. 

Add nothing to the vat but run the 
paddle 5 minutes every 2 hours. Late 
in the afternoon while the paddle is 
running heat the contents to 80°F 
and let rest overnight. On the morn- 
ing of the fourth day the stock is re- 
moved from the vat, unhair on the 
machine, reflesh if necessary, then 
weigh the stock. This is the “white 
weight.” 

Note: After removing the stock 
from the paddle vat the hair is 
“fished” out of the lime solution by 
means of a screened fork. In order 
to float the hair stir the liquor with 
an air line, air bubbles attach them- 
selves to the hair causing the hair to 
float to the surface. After the hair 
is removed, stir the liquor well and 
drain off all but one fourth of the 
original solution, a cleat in the vat 
showing the proper amount of liquor 
to retain is helpful. The vat is then 
made up to the full mark with water, 


Hydrated lime. 
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lime and sulfide is added and the vat 
is now ready for the next pack. This 
can be repeated for an indefinite 
number of times and assures the 
proper amount of old lime for each 
pack. 

Pre-Tanning 


In order to accommodate the full 
pack the tan drum should be no less 
than 8 feet inside diameter and 10 
feet wide. It is important that the 
speed of the drum be regulated 
to 10 to 12 revoiutions per minute. 

The stock is placed into the drum 
which is then floated with water at 
65°F, while the drum is running add 
one-half of one percent sulfuric acid 








device. 


nery equipment. 








BAND KNIFE SPLITTING MACHINES—Up to the feed width of 10’. 
FLESHING MACHINES — Up to the feed width of 24"; fitted with 


pneumatic closing system and hydraulic transmission of the grinding 


HEAD SPLITTING MACHINES—For splitting calf heads; fitted with 
band knife which cuts uninterruptedly, and automatic grinding device. 
Feed roller opens at both ends as in the shaving machines. 
BUFFING MACHINES—Model feed width 10" with sensitive regula- 
tion of thickness, and Swift Buffing Machines up to the width of 60", 
fitted with oscillating roller, dust extractors and E 

device which allows three feed velocities. 

_ SETTING OUT MACHINES—Manufactured in several sizes up to the 
feed width of 10’, which allows feed to be obtained in both directions. 
STAKING MACHINES—in the simple and double type, that is with 
one and with two working places, fitted with hydraulic motion, avoiding 
the employment of connecting rods, handles and fly-wheels. 
MEASURING MACHINES, BOARDING MACHINES, and other tan- 


(first diluted one to ten with water) 
on the white weight of the stock. 
Run the drum fifteen minutes, drain 
and wash ten minutes, refloat the 
stock with water at 70°F, and add 
6% Ammonium chloride on _ the 
white weight, mill one hour or until 
a heavy cross section cutting shows 
no color with Phenolphthalein indi- 
cator. Now wash one hour, while 
drum is running, with water at 70°F, 
drain drum thoroughly. 
Phosphating 

On the white weight of the stock 
place into drum 8 gallons water for 
each 100 pounds, 5 percent Phos- 
phate (Calgon), and 134 percent Sul- 
furic acid (92%). 


Soc. p. Az. 


LUIGI RIZZI & C. 


MODENA, ITALY 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Tanning Machines: 
HYDRAULIC SAMMYING MACHINES—whose particular feature is 
the hydraulic pressure which operates automatically when closing the 
machine. This pressure is automatically equilibrated on the ends of the 
rollers. Pressure can be quickly and easily regulated by a valve and can 
be read on a manometer registered in tons. 

This model is manufactured up to the feed width of 9. 


uilt in leather brushing 








First add the water to the drum, 
then add the phosphate, powder or 
granulated, run the drum 15 minutes, 
then add the acid, for each pound of 
acid dilute with one gallon of water 
at 70°F or colder. Mill one hour, 
pH of the solution in the drum 
should be 1.8 to 2.2, adjust if neces- 
sary with acid or soda. Mill three 
hours longer and let rest overnight. 
Next morning mill 14 hour, then test 
the stock to assure complete penetra- 
tion of Phosphate. An indication of 
complete penetration is the appear- 
ance of a cross section upon cutting, 
it should be of a uniform white like 
pickled stock. The stock is then 
washed in the drum for 20 minutes 
with water at 70°F. 

All during the pre-tannage the 
liquor in the drum should not be 
permitted to exceed a temperature of 
90°F. It is also important that salt 
be absent and that the pH be held at 
1.8 to 2.2 for a maximum fixation of 
Phosphate. 

After the stock is washed it is now 
ready for vegetable tanning. On a dry 
basis the stock will contain as high 
as 10% P20; with a minimum of 6% 
P03 on the hide-substance: basis. 
On the finished vegetable tanned 
leather this may be reduced to 1% 
or less P20s. 


Bag, Case And Strap Leather 


This type of leather may be tanned 
in a drum. A typical mixture of 
vegetable tanning materials as used 
in the U. S. A. is as follows: Hem- 
lock Extract (25% Tannin), 50%; 
Quebracho Extract (35% Tannin),. 
40%; Myrabolem Extract (25% 
Tannin), 10%. 

The percentages are based on tan 
units. Extracts are used, but where 
a leach house is available barks or 
nuts can be extracted. 

Another mixture for Phosphate 
pre-tanned ‘leather for Bag-Case and 
strap is: 35% Liquid Quebracho Ex- 
tract, 35% Tannin; 10% Chestnut 
Extract, 25% Tannin; 5% Synthetic 
Tanning Material, pH 1.8-2.0. 

In any case the tannin solution 
should be adjusted to pH=3.0- 3.2 
in the drum, using either a good 
grade of Synthetic tannin or Phos- 
phoric acid. The tannin solution is 
made to a strength of 40° Barko- 
meter (514 to 6° Bé) and on the 
white weight of the stock use 10 gal- 
lons for each 100 pounds. The stock 
is milled in this solution for 4 hours 
in the drum running 10 to 12 revo- 
lutions per minute. Light cow sides 
should be tanned through in this 
length of time. 


(Concluded on Page 36) 
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Come by airy —— = 
Come by sea ——~ ase 
but dont miss the Pst 


Shoe & Leather Faiv 


OLYMPIA’ LONDON: WI4 
SEPTEMBER II*-15", 1950 


In the range and character of its exhibits the British Shoe 
and Leather Fair has a special significance for everyone 
concerned with the production and distribution of foot- 
wear. There will be a comprehensive display presenting 
a nation’s creative effort in footwear and everything 
connected with its production — sole and upper leather, 
alternative soling material, machinery, tanning materials, 
chemicals and accessories. The newest footwear styles 
will be displayed in daily fashion parades, and the 
machinery for shoe manufacturers and shoe repairers 
will be shown in operation. 


The Shoe and Leather Fair will give a special welcome to 
friends from oversea and if you would like further inform- 
ation please write to us now. We are at your service. 


THE MANAGEMENT 


SHOE AND LEATHER FAIR 
- —— GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2. ENGLAND 
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Technical Advances In Shoemaking * 


By 


Clifford Roberts, Research Director 


ESEARCH funds available for 

use in the shoe industry are 
limited, as are research facilities. 
When you consider the ever varying 
style variations which are a perma- 
nent characteristic of the shoe in- 
dustry, the day-to-day changes re- 
quired to adapt existing machines 
to these conditions, the demand for 
new machines, new materials, new 
shoe components and the number of 
shoe processes involved, you will see 
that even though a very large amount 
is expended on research and develop- 
ment it is still spread rather thin. 


The cost of anything mechanical 
has increased enormously. Invent- 
ing, designing, building and testing 
new machines and later tooling up 
for manufacturing is a very expen- 
sive proposition nowadays. The shoe 
machinery market is a_ relatively 
small one; there is no chance of tak- 
ing advantage of modern mass pro- 
duction methods such as are used 
in the automobile industry. 


Research Costs 


The shoe industry with its produc- 
tion of 450,000,000 pairs per annum 
is most impressive to the uninitiated, 
but it is misleading, because it is not 
one industry but many different in- 
dustries, each of which has different 
mechanical and other requirements. 


As the trend in shoe machinery is 
towards combining operations or 
making the operation more auto- 
matic, this adds to the complex- 
ity of the machine, makes develop- 
ment more difficult and generally 
increases final costs. It is fairly com- 
mon today to incur research bills of 
$250,000 to $500,000 on the more 
complicated machines. If successful, 
there is some chance of getting the 


*Talk before Factory 7 es ment Confer- 
ence, Cincinnati, May 4-5. 
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United Shoe Machinery Corp. 


Today there are 870 different ways of making 
shoes. But are shoe manufacturers really manu- 
facturers or assemblers? Here is an appeal for 
poeneee shoemaking with promise for better and 


ess costly shoes. 


money back, but research is not al- 
ways successful by any means. 

With this heavy expense, it is es- 
sential that machines be designed so 
that they will find the biggest market 
possible and so help pay the research 
bill. Only in that way can anyone 
afford to market the machines at all. 
Testing these machines against all 
the conditions and variations called 
for by shoe manufacturers takes a 
long time, but it is only by doing 
this that one can find a field suffi- 
ciently large to justify the additional 
expense of tooling up for factory 
production and the much heavier in- 
vestment in parts and machines. 


Machines For Juvenile Shoes 


We are sometimes criticized for 
not making special machinery for 
children’s shoes. I have not yet been 
able to find out when a child’s shoe 
stops being a child’s shoe. Growing 
girls’ and boys’ shoes run into the 
physical dimensions of small men’s 
and women’s sizes. Are these still 
children’s shoes? 

The basic mechanical requirements 
of a Pulling Over Machine, or a 
Stitcher, for a Heel Seat Laster, are 
the same for a child’s, growing girl’s, 
man’s or woman’s shoe wherever the 
shoe process calls for the use of any 
such machine. To have a big size 
model for men’s and the same thing 
but smaller, for children would mean 
two models, two designs, two sets of 
manufacturing tools, two sets of 
parts, etc. It can be done, but be- 
cause the market for all machines— 
men’s, women’s iand_ children’s— 
would be reduced, the machine costs 
would go up. There would be no 
gain for anyone. 

The rate of progress in any indus- 
try can be measured by the amount 
expended on research. We could 


spend three times as much as we do 
now, but who would finance it? Re- 
search has to earn its own way in the 
world like any other business. 


Modern Shoemaking 


Today we have improved machine 
tools and the products of other sci- 
ences. Electronics and X-ray Ma- 
chines are now quite common in the 
industry and more Electronic equip- 
ment is on its way. Chemistry, which 
is represented by stains, finishes, 
cements and waxes, and subdivisions 
of Chemistry, such as _ Physical- 
chemistry and Bio-chemistry; Biol- 
ogy which is brought into the picture 
through the use of leather which is 
now being studied and better under- 
stood. Physics and Mathematics 
which are a common denominator to 
all the other sciences but which are 
relatively late-comers in the field; 
Hydraulics and Pneumatics, which 
today are in general use in shoe ma- 
chinery, and so on. 

Is this situation sufficiently appre- 
ciated by the shoe industry? Are 
the various chemicals and other new 
materials being used to best advan- 
tage? Does the management of a 
shoe factory fully appreciate the in- 
creasingly technical nature of shoe 
manufacturing today? A careless 
Finishing Room operator with the 
wrong solvent cleaner can ruin the 
upper finish of an expensive piece of 
leather. Careless handling of cements 
and solvents can result in loose soles 
and spoil more shoes. There are 
many more questions along these 
lines which need _ consideration, 
among which is the effect on the user 
of the shoe containing some of these 
chemicals. 


Chemical Foot Irritants 


When chemicals are introduced 
into shoes through materials, such as 
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When You Build a Bridge 


Between Toe and Heel 
Select from these Basic Designs 


Well-fitted shanks are essential in preserving the 
work of stylist, last maker, and shoemaker. Much 
of their creative skill and craftsmanship can be 
lost unless the shank — strongest structural mem- 
ber of the shoe — fits properly and helps to main- 
tain correct lines. 


If your present shank fitting schedule leaves 
room for improvement in your shoemaking, you 
need United's shank fitting service by specialists. 
Judge for yourself in your own shoes the effec- 
tiveness of a properly fitted shank. 

Just ask your United Man. 


‘| ™~O 


Vita-Tempered Steel Shanks 
are tough, hard, uniform. 
Fit like master models. Clean, 
ready-to-use. Preserve bal- 
anced tread. 


oo: 
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synthetics or cements, finishes on 
linings, etc., the chemicals involved 
may be effective so far as the making 
of the shoe is concerned, but what 
effect have they on the wearer? | 
recently read an article by L. Edward 
Gaul, M.D., and G. B. Underwood, 
M.D., entitled “Primary Irritants and 
Sensitizers Used In Fabrication of 
Footwear,” reprinted from the Ar- 
chives of Dermatology and Syphi- 
lology, 1949, Copyright, American 
Medical Association, and I think the 
paper is worth the study of everyone 
connected with the shoe industry. 

Do shoe manufacturers know what 
they are putting in their shoes and 
would they like to? If 1 were a shoe 
manufacturer I think I would like io 
know. There is evidence to show 
that some chemical materials placed 
remotely from the skin may migrate 
into the foot through perspiration or 
other causes. 

Synthetics 

Synthetics are coming more and 
more into the picture. The sole tan- 
ners have been bewailing their fate. 
How long will it be before the upper 
tanners do the same? How long will 
it be before leather insoles are re- 
placed in men’s shoes by synthetics? 
Synthetic insoles are fairly common 


in women’s shoes today. The answer 
is, I think, that when the synthetic 
products reach the specifications re- 
quired by the industry at prices equal 
to or lower than those existing for 
natural products they will be accepted 
generally, With synthetic material 
it is usually possible to get a more 
stable price, a more uniform material 
and, therefore, a better article to 
handle. It also is possible to exer- 
cise manufacturing control of it to a 
larger extent than nature ever can, 
and control means accuracy. Are 
synthetic materials going to become 
more and more used in the shoe in- 
dustry? On the basis of the record, 
I think it is safe to say they will be, be- 
cause there is opportunity to do more 
and better for less, once the secret is 
discovered as to how to get the first 
practical article, and that raises the 
subject of research in general and 
how research compares in the shoe 
industry with other industries? 


Progress In Shoemaking 


We in the shoe machinery field are 
reminded at least once a week that 
we are slow, dumb, backward-look- 
ing instead of forward-looking and 
have not done anything and never 
will. I wonder if this is so. I think 


we can say that the improvement in 
machines, methods and materials in 
the shoe industry has increased at no 
less a rate than the automobile. All 
progress is slow—you have to creep 
before you walk, and research costs 
money. Undoubtedly, if as much 
money were spent on the shoe indus- 
try as was spent on the atomic bomb, 
radical improvements could be made. 
In going back to the 1900’s, our shoes 
were mainly Welts, Turns, McKays 
and Nailed, and today the different 
ways of making shoes are almost 
numberless. We are aware today of 
870 different ways of making shoes. 
The Turn shoe was a very popular 
one in the 1920’s, but today it has 
almost disappeared. The Cement 
shoe appeared in the early 30’s and 
that, to a large extent, has replaced 
the Turn and McKay. The Slip- 
lasted is a relative newcomer and is 
appearing in an infinity of variations. 
Just where lightning is going to strike 
next nobody knows, but | do not 
think for a moment that the present 
methods of making shoes are going 
to remain static. 
Manufacturers Or Assemblers? 
Do shoe manufacturers manufac- 
ture shoes or do they assemble shoe 
parts into a shoe? I think in the main, 
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U.S. PATENT NOS. 1831349-—1831764 . 


Inc. 


222 THIRD ST., CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. 


FIRST QUALITY 


Many manufacturers who carefully guard their built-up prestige 
insure the superior quality of their products by using THIELE 
LEATHERS, because they have entire confidence in Thiele's set 
oe of uniformly-high standard quality through every phase of 


anning. 


@ SPORTING GOODS and GLOVE LEATHERS © 
GARMENT @ HORSE © COW BELLIES @ DEERSKINS ®@ SPLITS 


Also Contract Work 


127 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
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That’s how easy it is to adjust the new, vastly improved, tf 
Randall Precision Splitter to obtain the exact thickness 
required and maintain an absolutely uniform split. So ¢ 3 
why struggle along with machines on which the “‘down”’ c 

(unproductive) time required for adjustments is a sub- ¢/” @ 
stantial item of expense. Eur 


By introducing many new, exclusive mechanical features, 
Randall now makes it easy to split leather and other 
materials with a speed and accuracy never before pos- 
sible, thus materially reducing production costs. 
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STRAIGHT TO THE MA E 


tnd Kujfe SPLITTER’ 


DOES YOUR SPLITTING MACHINE 
HAVE THESE FEATURES? 








Independent Feed Roll Control which makes it 
possible to stop the feed rolls instantly and 
reverse them if necessary. 


Individual Motor Drives for each unit. This 
eliminates complicated gearing, thus reducing 
vibration to a minimum and making the machine 
practically noiseless in operation. 


A Tension Device to keep the knife taut. 


A Knife Tension Indicator to provide visual 
means of determining correct knife tension. 


Micrometer Adjustment for determining exact 
thickness of the split. 


A 2-speed Gear Box for operating Feed Rolls. 


A Universally Adjustable Head to insure accu- 
rate alignment of the Feed Rolls with the Knife. 


A built-in Diamond Dressing Tool for grinding 
the wheels. 


Sectional Feed Rolls to insure uniform split. 


Drum Alignment Adjusting Screw 
Knife Tension Indicator Rod 
Knife Tension Adjusting Wheel 


sxvens THE COMPARY 





SOLD OUTRIGHT — NO ROYALTIES 





DIES 
CLICKERS PUNCHES 
CREASERS LEATHER WORA/NG MACH/NERY D/V/S/ON BEVELERS 
TRIMMERS ‘ 5 ; SPLITTERS 
SEWING MACHINES Manufacturers of Leather Working Machinery Since 1858 STRAP CUTTERS 
PUNCHING MACHINES 5004 SPRING GROVE AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO EMBOSSING MACHINES 
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LEATHER COMPANY, IN 


Jefferson Leather Co., 119 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 
Paul J. Gerwin, 485 So. High Street, Columbus, Ohio 
C)); i L Fi J. H. Spiegel, Inc., 191 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
istrtOutors Anton and Ingraham Lea. Co., 2007 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
The John Harvey Leather Co., 50 Wildey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stephens Leather Co., 406 Main St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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ACME,139 LYNNFIELD ST., PEABODY, MASS. 











HALEY CATE COMPANY, INC. 


EVERETT, MASS. @ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SOFTOP DELUXE EUREKA 
Binding Adhesive Platform 

Piping Binding 


Jerry Burg, 402 Temple Bar Blidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Roy Doane, 726 Humphrey St., Swampscott, Massachusetts 
John G. Freeman Co., 918 North Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

John E. Graham, 504 Case Bidg., 82 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Industrial Leathers, San Francisco and Los Angeles, California 
Odell Sales Limited, 920 Ste-Sophie Lane, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Fred Schenkenberg Co., 603 Wholesale Merchants Bidg., Dallas, Texas 
EXPORT: P. C. Fernandez & Cia., 50 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


STRIPPINGS BINDINGS PIPINGS. 

















but -- what YOU want - - 
is * Experienced * Help! 


Get it—then—where you have the best 
chance to get it—through a classified ad 
addressed to the entire industry in LEATHER 
AND SHOES! Your “keyed” and confidential 
message will reach thousands of executives. L&S 
Want Ads have placed many top men in suitable positions. 


LEATHER and SHOES 


300 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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they assemble shoe parts rather than 
manufacture shoes, and if they do, 
because of the lack of preciseness in 
the parts, I suggest that it would seem 
as if there is much to learn. 

Henry Ford developed modern as- 
sembly technique by experimenting 
with different methods of automotive 
parts design and of manufacture or 
assembly. Most of the major ma- 
chine tools came second in this pic- 
ture. He took sub-assemblies, such 
as chassis, motor, body, rims, brakes 
and wheels, and designed them so 
that as individual pieces they would 
go together as sub-assemblies, and 
then as sub-assemblies, they would go 
together and form the whole. He 
eliminated trial and fit. He made 
things accurately from the beginning. 


Is it asking too much of shoe man- 
ufacturers to approach shoe assembly 
the Henry Ford way and have as a 
basic fundamental, accuracy, so far 
as is possible in every component 
and operation? When I say accuracy, 
I mean accurate lasts, accurate pat- 
terns for each of these lasts, accurate 
upper fitting, accurate shoe compo- 
nents, such as shanks, counters, etc., 
accurate insoles and insole position- 
ing, accurate assembling with checks 
through Pulling Over and succeeding 
operations for tip location, throat 
locations, etc. 

The automotive industry in 1900 
had to operate on tolerances running 
into thousandths of an inch. In the 
shoe industry anything still goes from 
1/32” in slip-lasted work to 34” or 
more in other constructions. Cannot 
we operate on smaller tolerances, per- 
haps not to the same degree but to 
a much larger extent than at present? 

If a shoe were made accurately, 
step by step, and errors were elimi- 
nated, these inaccuracies would not 
accumulate and have to be given dras- 
tic treatment later, production should 
be increased and costs reduced suffi- 
ciently to pay for the added invest- 
ment in material and labor, if indeed 
they are an added cost. 

I’m not talking of a type of shoe 
or shoe process because this applies 
to all shoes, but today the happy-go- 
lucky, fix-it-later, methods of shoe 
manufacturing force the shoe ma- 
chinery designer to develop equip- 
ment which is full of adjustments, 
complicated and expensive, and the 
shoe manufacturer pays the bill. 


Expensive Inaccuracies 


As examples: Why does each heel 
of a man’s. shoe have to be hand- 
shaved, scoured and finished? Just 
imagine approximately 300,000,000 
similar articles ‘being treated the 
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same way year in and year out, dec- 
ade in and decade out, and all this 
still hand work. I think if Henry 
Ford had been ia shoemaker he would 
have done something about it. 


Why does this situation exist? I 
happen to know the answer. This is 
not an opinion, it is a fact. It is 
because of the cumulative mistakes 
previously mentioned to which is 
added a heel which has no predeter- 
mined shape or position with regard 
to the other components to which it 
is attached or even to the last itself. 
Automatic machines to do this job 
cannot sense and make the necessary 
allowances and compromises which 
have to be made in order to cover 
up previous mistakes and give the 
shoe a final pleasing appearance. 


On women’s higher-heeled shoes, 
why do we have to stop at sticking 
the sole on? Why not finish the job 
while we are at it? The auto manu- 
facturers design the car chassis and 
the body so that it will go on the 
chassis at one crack and fit. Why 
should we not finish the job and put 
a finished sole and heel unit on? We 
can and have done it in our Shoe 
Lab on several cases of good grade, 
high-heeled shoes. In my opinion, 
the shoe industry of today is not 
ready or in shape to handle the de- 
gree of precision required in prior 
operations in order to carry out this 
step on this grade of shoe. I admit 
it is done on the low-heeled, cheap 
shoe today, but murder would get by 
there. Many preceding operations 
would have to be radically changed 
and would call for a degree of preci- 
sion unheard of in shoe factories 
today. 


On the other hand, we, knowing 
this, are not yet prepared to sink the 
necessary capital on commercial ma- 
chines unless we can see a reasonable 
chance of getting our money back. 
When there are indications that pre- 
ciseness in assembly and manufac- 
turing and a more technical approach 
to shoemaking is taking hold, we will 
not ‘be far behind in following it up. 


Examples 


Going back to the Slip-lasted shoe. 
The latter today must have precise 
last, precise patterns and precise as- 
sembly, and it is an excellent sub- 
assembly up to that point, but after 
the platform is attached everything 
precise has disappeared. We hope 
soon to have on trial a process and 
machinery which should overcome 
this last criticism. 


In other forms of processes of 
shoe manufacture, the shoe parts are 
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assembled together on a last. This 
last, like anything made of wood, 
shrinks and swells, wears out, and is 
replaced by something which may or 
may not resemble its predecessor. It 
may resemble it but may not be of 
the same dimensions. Because of 
these wide variations in the founda- 
tion of the shoe, patterns have to be 
made of sufficient size so that they 
can take up slack. From there on 
the making of the shoe is merely a 
consecutive number of operations 
each of which is aimed at curing the 
preceding ills. 

Operations, such as Insole Posi- 
tioning, are considered low-skilled 
and low-paid ones, but the position 
of the insole is one of the most im- 
portant ones in the shoe. No one 
would think of building the founda- 
tion of his house half a foot out of 
line, yet it is no uncommon sight in 
shoe factories today to see insoles 
protruding 14” over the toes, or the 
heel ends of lasts, or not even fitting 
the contour of the last itself. It may 
not always be Insole Positioning—it 
might be the last or the insole or all 
three. 

Preciseness in shoemaking, wheth- 
er it be Slip-lasted or any other kind 
of shoe, is a thing to be desired, and 
if automatic machinery is to come 
into the picture, accuracy of place- 
ment and preciseness of shoe parts 
will have to be a must, because an 
automatic machine is unable to see 
previous errors and adjust for them. 
It only operates on that which is 
handed to it. 


I mentioned Slip-lasted shoes and 
the degree of preciseness of shoe 
parts required. I think the shoe man- 
ufacturer has another responsibility 
and that is to see that preciseness of 
fit is made available to the public. 


Liberties With Foot Health 


Liberties taken in elimination of 
sizes and widths, plus sloppy fitting, 
is not, in my opinion, going to fur- 
ther the sales of the shoe industry. 

Furthermore, I think the large con- 
sumption by women of open-toed, 
open-heeled shoes is going to react 
in time against the shoe industry. 
Liberties can be and are taken by 
fitting shoes of this type to the public 
when they do not even approximately 
fit the wearer. One does not have to 
be an orthopedic surgeon to recog- 
nize the damage being done to feet 
by the big toes projecting through 
the shoe and winking at you at al- 
most every step, in any town or city 
in this country. Particularly on high- 
heeled shoes, the big toe is being 
crowded toward the little toe and in 
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time surgery may be necessary to 
correct the deformities which by then 
will be grown into the foot. On a 
closed toe shoe the box toe prevents 
the leather at the toe from stretching. 
On high heel open toe shoes, improp- 
erly fitted, the big toe acts in the 
same fashion as does the burglar’s 
jimmy when he’s breaking open the 
safe. A damaged foot does not walk 
as far as a healthy foot and, conse- 
quently, does not wear out as many 
shoes. Likewise, open heels and 
sloppy fits allow the foot to spread 
and wobble and the combination of 
badly fitted open-toed and _ open- 
heeled shoes is, in my opinion, an 
open invitation for foot trouble. One 
might just as well drive the foot into 
a wedge. 

I think we in the shoe industry, 
particularly in the juvenile and ado- 
lescent end of the ‘business, should 
take a long view of what we make 
and sell and that a little restraint on 
some of these wild creations will pay 
dividends in the long run. 


Insole Positioning 


I would like to return once more 
to Insole Positioning and the deter- 
mination of costs. I refer to this op- 
eration merely because it is one out- 
standing offender and is illustrative 
of much that has gone before. Insole 
Positioning and Insole Stock Fitting 
usually are two of the poorest paid 
operations in a shoe factory and, if 
done poorly, can prove to be two of 
the most expensive, because of the 
corrections that have to be made 
later. 

I suggest that greater emphasis be 
given in the future to the total cost 
of making a shoe, rather than have 
the emphasis placed on the cost of 
one current operation versus a pro- 
posed alternative. 

Besides dollars and cents costing 
in shoes, there are, in many cases, 
equally important considerations, 
such as uniformity of product, re- 
duction of skill, increased quality 
and, last but not least, the particular 
contribution to the whole shoe. Any- 
thing tending towards elimination of 
the need for continued inspection 
and supervision is important. 


Precision For Greater Economy 


Increased accuracy means _in- 
creased efficiency and by getting 
greater precision into all phases of 
shoemaking one cannot help but be- 
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come more efficient. One should be 
able to reduce costs, increase pro- 
duction and make better shoes with 
less supervision. 

While one may make shoes more 
accurately, I think we still want to 
deliver shoes to the wearer that are 
accurate from his point of view and 
that means proper fit. Passing the 
buck to the public by way of sloppy 
fitting or through economies in num- 
bers of sizes and widths will not in- 
crease sales. Poor fit means damaged 
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feet and damaged feet don’t walk as 
much as healthy ones and don’t use 
as many shoes. 

If one can infect factory help with 
the bug of accuracy or preciseness, 
their thinking should be similarly af- 
fected and sloppiness and compro- 
mise should be on the way out. 

If we can’t do these things—which 
we cannot overnight—at least let us 
have sounder reasons for perpetuat- 
ing the mistakes and inaccuracies 
which are so common today. 
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Orthmann... 
(Concluded from Page 26) 


The stock is then taken out of the 
drum and horsed up. The next day 
it is put through the wringer and 
setting out machine, then split to the 


desired thickness. 


Retanning 

The stock is now placed into the 
drum and retanned. The split weight 
is used as a basis for the amount of 
tan liquor to use. For each 100 
pounds use 15 gallons of a 40° 
Barkometer liquor made of Que- 
bracho extract and synthetic tannin. 
The liquor should have a pH=3.2. 
The stock is milled in this liquor 
for 3 hours, taken out of the drum, 
horsed up 24 to 48 hours after which 
it is washed, fatliquored or stuffed 
in the usual manner, finished, etc. 

If necessary the stock may be 
bleached before stuffing or hung up 
to dry, crusted, etc. 

The spent liquors from the first 
and retan can be reclaimed, strength- 
ened and used again. 

The drum tannage may result in 
drawn grain especially if a faster 
running drum is used, however, set- 
ting out will smooth the grain. 

The tan liquor can be altered to 
suit, ie. different tanning materials 
other than those mentioned can be 


used. Tan liquors now in general 
use are quite suitable. 

It is not necessary to adhere to a 
40° Barkometer solution, this may 
vary from 20° to 40° Barkometer. 


Belting Leather 


Since heavier hides are used for 
this purpose, it is preferred that this 
type of leather be tanned in a Rocker 
vat. Sides for bag, case and strap 
can also be tanned in this manner, 
in fact many tanners prefer a Rocker 
vat because it requires less handling 
and in both cases the tannage is com- 
pleted therein, thus making each 
vat a small tannery in itself. The 
liquor need only be adjusted as to 
strength and pH. In the Rocker vat 
the strength of the tan liquor can 
be raised to as high as 60° Barko- 
meter, 

The tannin mixture given for the 
first tannage for bag, case and strap 
can be used for transmission belt 
leather. 

The Rocker vat tannage will re- 
quire from 5 to 10 days’ time, fre- 
quent cuttings should be made to 
note the progress of penetration of 
tannin. 

The finished leather will be found 
to be softer, flexible and plumper, 
but much stronger than by the usual 
method of tannage. 


Sole Leather 


This leather is tanned in the same 
manner as transmission belt except- 
ing that tanning mixture is of a dif- 
ferent composition. 

A typical composition on a tan 
unit basis is as follows: hemlock ex- 
tract 30%; quebracho extract 45%; 
chestnut extract 20%; synthetic tan- 
ning extract sufficient to adjust to 
pH=3.0 - 3.2, usually about 5%. 

After the stock is removed from 
the Rocker vat, it is placed into a 
strong (about 70° Barkometer) 
liquor for a period of 15 to 20 days. 
Then finished in the usual manner. 


The Phosphate pre-tannage has 
been in use in the U.S.A. for the 
past seven years by a number of 
large tanners with excellent results 
as to the quality of leather produced. 
It is found that the leather is stronger, 
plumper and more resistant to wear. 


The saving in time and labor com- 
pensates for the slight increase in 
cost. Rocker vats can be strength- 
ened and used for from 15 to 20 
lots of leather, then it is only neces- 
sary to drain off the sediment that 
may accumulate in the bottom of the 
vat. A better system is to pump the 
old liquor into a large tank and per- 
mit it to settle. The clear top liquor 
can then be reclaimed. 
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Business slower this week with 
many manufacturers at Popular 
Price Shoe Show. Prices firm and 
unchanged. Calf and sheep leath- 
ers fairly active, sole slower, sides 
do well. 


Upper Leather: The market has 
been slow over the past week or so as 
most leather salesmen hear ‘wait 
until after the Popular Price Shoe 
Show”? from most shoe manufactur- 
ers. Exhibitors are optimistic over 
shoe prospects for the balance of the 
year. Up to this writing very little 
leather business has come out of the 
Show but if this Show follows the 
usual pattern, business will not come 
in until after the show is over and 
everybody has a chance to get back 
to their offices and appraise the sit- 
uation. 

Prices of large spread side upper, 
as well as other grades are very firm 
and some tanners have advanced lists. 
Others did not advance but are stick- 
ing firmly to their lists and turning 
down business at even a cent less 
than the lists. 

Large spread elk in wanted weights 
are held from 45-47c per foot and 
down to 38c and though the pressure 


is still on to sell below 38c most tan- 
ners prefer to lose the business rather 
than sell under this figure. This of 
course, is due to the very firm and 
advancing high market. 


Sole Leather: Reports from most 
sole leather tanners state that busi- 
ness recently has improved. Demand 
remains mostly on the light weights 
but many tanners say that they have 
seen a better demand for the heavy 
weights also. Bends are selling from 
52c to 66c as to weight with the light 
weights the higher price. Some re- 
ports have been heard of heavy 
weight bends selling below 52c but 
most important tanners say they have 
little trouble getting 52c for average 
tannery run lots, 

Bellies also in good demand from 
4ic to 48c for steers and cows re- 
spectively. Single light shoulders, 
heads off, are selling up to 55c when 
light, heads on 48-52c as to weight. 
Double rough shoulders tannery run 
remain 65-67c and men’s waist belt 
runs higher into the lower 70’s. 


Sole Leathers 

Sales slow down somewhat this 
week as shoe manufacturers keep eye 
on Popular Price Shoe Show results. 
























































































































































LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 





THIS 

KIND OF LEATHER WEEK 
CALF (Men's HM) ....... 93-1.08 
CALF (Women's) ........ 80-1.02 
CALF SUBS... ......55: 1.10-1.20 
KID (Black Glazed) ....... 70-1.00 

ee 70-88 

PATENT (Extreme) ....... 48-56 

SHEEP (Russet Linings) .... 18-23 

KIPS (Corrected) ......... 57-61 


EXTREMES (Corrected) ... 45-53 
WORK ELK (Corrected)... 4454 


SOLE (Light Bends) ...... 64-66 
.. eae 37-42 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.).. 58-68 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) ....... 36-41 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) .. 20-23 
SPLITS (Gussets) .......... 17-20 
WELTING (!/, x Yg) ...... 834-9 


LIGHT NATIVE COWS... 25-26!/, 


MONTH YEAR 1949 
AGO AGO HIGH 


93-1.09 95-1.15 95-1.15 
80-1.02 80-1.02 90-1.10 
1.10-1.20 1.00-1.20 1.05-1.30 





70-1.00 50-75 70-1.00 
70-88 50-75 70-90 
48-56 48-56 56-66 
18-23 18-22 19-23 
57-61 53-58 57-61 
45-53 43-51 48-53 
44.54 44.48 52-56 
64-66 61-63 68-72 
37-43 32-35 44-48 
58-68 49-54 64.72 
36-41 37-43 39-44 
20-23 20-23 22-24 
17-20 18-19 19-20 
834-9 8l/, 9/-10 
22/p-24 25-26 29/2 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 
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Although few expect heavy sales at 
show, they look to it for indication 
of coming business and styles. Shoe 
business to date has been slow but 
tanners now look for seasonal pick- 
up. There is no indication of easiness 
in prices, which hold firmly to recent 
levels. This means that light bends 
bring between 64-66c, with one or 
two sales made at 67c. Medium bends 
quoted at 52-58c although volume 
manufacturers have paid 50c for 9-10 
iron bends. Heavy bends rarely bring 
above 50c. 


Light Bends: 64-66c 
Medium Bends: 52-58c 
Heavy Bends: 45-50c 


Philadelphia sole leather tanners 
report that while business cannot be 
considered very active, there still are 
sufficient orders coming in to make 
them consider the picture fairly satis- 
factory. Repair leathers are “slow 
but not in a slump.” They are ex- 
pected to get slower as the weather 
gets hot. Prices remain unchanged. 
Some activity in factory leathers 
since the shoe factories are running 
at the present time. Prices on fac- 
tory bends remain firm. The situa- 
tion in bellies and heads is pretty 
much as it has been for the past two 
— with good demand and short 
stock, 


Sole Leather Offal 


Boston sole leather offal dealers 
and tanners find little new this week. 
Sales continue slow, prices un- 
changed, and there are no indications 
of a change in either. Sales are due 
to pick up seasonally but volume and 
prices are still undefined. Bellies con- 
tinue to drag with the advantage on 
buyers’ side, although most dealers 
are sold ahead. Most steer sales made 
between 37-40c.; cow bellies a bit 
stronger up to 42c. Single shoulders 
remain fairly steady, double roughs 
unchanged but slightly uneasy. Heads 
and shanks remain at former levels. 
Sales reported moderate with fore 
shanks bringing up to 32c, hind 
shanks up to 35c. 

Bellies: Steers: 

39-42¢ 

Single shoulders, heads on: Light, 

46-51c; Heavy, 40-438c 

Double rough shoulders: 64-68c 

Heads: 20-24c 

Fore Shanks: 30-32c 

Hind Shanks: 33-35c 


37-40c; Cows 


Calf Leathers 


With reports of continued firmness 
and possible rise in raw skin markets, 
calf leathers show no tendency to 
ease in price. Demand continues 
good, particularly for smooth heavy 
weight leathers, which are limited in 
supply. Shoe manufacturers buy as 
much as they can get at firm prices. 
Better sales made at 85c and up; al- 
though there is good business below 
this. Women’s weights somewhat 
less active; best demand for grades 
around 65c; better quality grades 
bring between 70-80c; as yet; top 
grades move at top price of $1.02; 
moderate sales continue between 90c 
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x WELTINGS FOR EVERY WELT PROCESS 
Silhouwelt + Littleway * McKay ° Gridlox 


Stitchdown — Beadwelt » Notched Beadwelt 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welting 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 
Brockton 66, Mass. 


































HORWEEN CORDOVAN BUTTS 
SIDE LEATHERS 


VEGETABLE CALF 


(“IT’S TIMBER TANNED”) 


CHROME CALF 


((CHROMEXCEL”) 


HORWEEN LEATHER CO. 


2015 ELSTON AVE. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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GENUINE SHELL CORDOVAN 


"The Platinum of Leathers” 


FOR SHOES e MEN’S BELTS 
MILITARY BELTS & HOLSTERS 


SHARK PRINT CORDOVAN 


For Tips on Children's Shoes 


The Huch Leather Co. 


Tannery and Main Office: 


1525 W. Homer Street © CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


KAYE & BARNES, INC. @ 93 South Street, Boston 
A. J. & J. R. COOK, INC. @ Los Angeles and San Francisco 









FRED SCHENKENBERG @ Dallas, Texas 











HIGH-EFFICIENCY HYDRAULIC LEATHERS 


Because of the type of work they do finished prod- 
ucts made from hydraulic leathers must be completely 
trustworthy. 


Since the quality and performance of the finished 
products depend so much on the raw material, we 
suggest you use Brown hydraulic leathers. Brown 
hydraulic leathers are tough, tight-fibered, and retain 
their quality. That is why cups, gaskets and like items 
made from Brown hydraulic leathers give long, trouble- 
free, high-efficiency service. . 


You can get Brown high-efficiency hydraulic leathers 


in all the regular finishes or made to your own speci- 
fications. 


WM. C. BROWN LEATHER CO. 


1702-14 TULIP STREET PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
There Is No Substitute for Quality Leather 








GENUINE ALLIGATOR LEATHERS 


All colors and sizes in fine quality 


‘Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


Importers of Mediterranean Wool Sponges 
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to $1.20 with considerable interest in 
grades below this. 
Men’s weights: B 93-1.08; C 88- 
1.03; D 78-97; X 73-87; XX 69c. 
Women’s weights: B 89-1.02; C 83- 
93; D 76-88; X 66-82; XX 51-G6c. 
Suede: 1.10-1.20; 1.03-1.10; 90- 
8c. 


Kid Leathers 


Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
say business not too good. Thereisa 
lot of work around but not much 
profit to show for it. All types of 
kid leathers sold in small quantities, 
but nothing sold outstandingly well. 
Suede and glazed are considered fair 
—with sales made mainly in black. 

Tanners say there are indications 
that, after many seasons when kid 
leather had very heavy competition 
in other types of leather, that kid 
may really come into its own this 
Fall. 

Prices remain just about the same 
as quoted for the past several weeks. 
There is some business in slipper 
leather but not very much excepting 
in the type of skins that sell to cow- 
boy boot manufacturers. Linings 
are finding a market in small but 
steady orders, and sell at prices that 
are holding firm. 

Interest shown in crushed, about 
five weeks ago, hasn’t died down com- 
pletely but seems to be in a talking 
stage and no real business has ma- 
terialized from it with firms who do 
not, as a rule, sell crushed. Nothing 
reported in satin mats. 

Suede: 35c-93c 

Linings: 26c-50c 

Slipper: 30c-63c 

Glazed: 30c-$1.05; $1.10 

Satins: 50c-$1.15 

Crushed: 30c-75c 


Sheep Leathers 


Boston sheepskin tanners report 
market confused this week. Raw skin 
situation forces tanners to ask higher 
prices but buyers show definite re- 
sistance. Boot and shoe manufactcr- 
ers are interested but will not pay 
higher prices. Tanners, on the other 
hand, say they cannot afford to sell 
at former prices; many refuse good 
orders at old prices, which were 4-1c 
lower. As a result, sales are spotty. 
Russet moves best at 17-22c. Volume 
shoe sales made at 17-19c; boot lin- 
ings move better at 20-22c with some 
special selections moving at 23c. 
Colored vegetable continues slow. 
Hat sweat picks up with some good 
sales reported at 23c. Garment leath- 
ers quiet for most part. 

Russet linings: 23, 21, 19, 17, 13¢ 

Colored vegetable linings: 22, 20, 

18, 16, 14¢c 

Hat sweat: 27, 25, 28, 21c 

Chrome linings: 26, 24, 22c 

Garment grains: 26, 24, 22, 20c 

Garment suede: 27, 25, 23, 21c 


Side Leathers 


Fair activity reported this week 
and unchanged but firm prices. Ris- 
ing hide market keeps tanners wary 
and holding to quotations. No par- 
ticular rises noted on finished leath- 
ers although medium grades are often 
firmer. Tanners look for sales spurt 
within next few weeks, dependent 
upon results at Popular Price Show. 
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Aniline type sides continue to sell 
with better sales concentrated in 
light weights. Regular finish cor- 
rected kips and extremes continue to 
do well. 
Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 53-56; 
C 51-54; 45-47¢ 
Corrected Kips: B 53-61; C 51-59; 
D 49-57, X 48-50c 
Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; 
41-47; 38-44c 
Corrected Large: 40-45; 38-42; 36- 
40; 33-37¢c 
Work Elk: 44-54; 42-46; 40-44; 
38-42¢ 


Splits 

Splits sales continue to hold their 
own, according to Boston tanners. 
Buyers are not yet as active as ex- 
pected but early June should tell 
story. Heavy suede finds good inter- 
est with sales generally made at firm 
prices. Even light suede shows a 
sales spurt. Linings do fairly well 
around 20c. Retan sole moderate at 
40c and down. Gussets find some 
business up to 20c. 

Light suede: 36-41; 34-39; 32-36 

Heavy suede: 43-46; 41-43; 38-40c 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 338, 30c 

Finished linings: 18-20; 20-22; 22- 

23 


c 
Gussets: 17-20c 
Blue splits: Heavy, 14-15c; Light, 


124-134c 
Pickled: Heavy, 13%4-14c; Light, 
12-124¢ 


Welting 


Welting makers report mixed con- 
ditions. Some have good orders on 
hand, others report interest slow. 
Regular Goodyear welting unchanged 
in price. A few fair sales reported 
this week with buyers still trying to 
get it for less. Specialty welting now 
past the sampling stage. Interest at 
Popular Priced Shoe Show reported 
good and substantial sales made of 
shoes carrying specialty welting. 
Synthetic welting continues to find 
fair to good business in the stitch- 
down and cheaper welt field. Plastic 
seems to get its best business in the 
white shoe field. 


Glove Leathers 


No improvement in business con- 
ditions. Glove buyers are hanging 
off expecting tariff cuts to force down 
the prices of gloves, both imported 
and domestic makes. 

Some interest in ladies’ high 
colored suedes for Fall. Domestic 
type quoted at 40c and 28c. Hair 
type brings up to 80c for the tops 
with 60c being an average price. 
Very few mochas offered. Stocks 
are closely held by glove manufac- 
turers. On present prices a number 


one grade of mochas should bring 
about $1.50 per foot. 

English doeskins not in demand at 
this time of the year but white and 
naturals have been offered as low as 
26c. No demand for light weight 
cabrettas other than a few high colors 
for sampling purposes. Some de- 
mand ior men’s weight capes. Prices 
start at 65c for the tops but most 
business is done at the 45c level. 


Eag, Case and Strap 


Tanners compelled to hold leather 
prices at their current levels despite 
the additional gains being scored in 
raw stock. They point out that busi- 
ness, at the moment, is very slow and 
any upward adjustment in prices 
would tend to further slow down 
sales. However, the market is on a 
firm basis due primari!y to the raw 
stock situation. 

Production has been about normal 
for this time of season, with the av- 
erage accumulation noted. While 
bookings are currently slow, tanners 
seem fairly optimistic that business 
will soon pick up in about 4 to 6 


weeks. 
2 ounce case 44, 41, 38¢c 
23 ounce case 47, 44, 41c 
33 ounce strap 55, 52, 49c 
4 ounce strap 58, 55, 52¢ 
5 ounce strap 62, 59, 56c 








TWO PARK AVENUE 


DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


The above company was formed with the object of serving our United 
States customers more economically and efficiently with our well known 


BABY CALF LEATHERS 
DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


MILWAUKEE-—-H. I. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 
ST. LOUIS—Geo. J. Bucher, 1802 Locust St. CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway 
NEW YORK AREA—R. A. Brea, 2 Park Avenue 


TANNERY :—Davis Leather Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont., Canada 
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LINING LEATHERS 
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GEILICH LEATHER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 
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THE PERFECT SUEDE LEATHERS 


BLACK AND COLORS 


LEATHER CO’S. te. 


DELAWARE 


AMALGAMATED 


WILMINGTON 99, 
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COW & HORSE 


SPLITS 


for 
Welder's Equipment 
Shoe Gussets 
Werk Gloves 
Welling 
Iu All Colors 


BLACKHAWK TANNERS 


2171 S. First St. 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 











Since 1888 


Specialty Leathers 
Side — Horse 
Well known Tannages 


KLENZETTE 


ANILETTE 


ROSS-ETTE 
and the popular 


This tag attached to shoes 
uppered with Kleen-ette 


A.H. Ross & Sons (Co. 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


NEW YORK - Bankart & Samuelson 
SAINT LOUIS « Al. W. Meier Co 
CHICAGO + J. K. Reynolds Co. 
LOS ANGELES - A.J. &J.R. Cook 

BOSTON - Merchont -Loveys 


PHILADELPHIA - Schoenberg 
Leather Co 





Garment Leathers 

Market dull and slow moving. Sev- 
eral contributing factors cited for 
this condition. In the first place, the 
garment leather market is now in its 
off-season at which time business nor- 
mally undergoes a lax period. Leather 
prices for the garment industry are 
still somewhat higher than what gar- 
ment manufacturers wish to pay even 
if they were in the market. And, per- 
haps, one of the more important rea- 
sons for an exceptionally slow mar- 
ket, is the many “inroads” that 
fabrics have successfully made in the 
manufacturing of garments of all 
types. 

Suede garment 27-28, 26, 25c 

Grain garment 29, 27, 25c¢ 


(High colored grain garment 


2c more.) 
Average horsehide leather 36c 
Very best up to 89-40c 


Work Gloves 


Glove split leather, in a light- 
medium weight, still firmly pegged at 
19c, 18c, and 17c, for No. 1, 2 and 
8 grades. Tanners point out that 
their production has been moving at 
a satisfactory rate, but not on the 
basis they normally should sell at 
this time. In other words, while not 
generally a seasonal market, tanners 
have noticed that May and June are 
generally good months insofar as 
work glove leather demand is con- 
cerned. 

Horse shanks slow moving item at 
the moment, with prices unchanged 
at around 21c and 25c for 40-45 avg. 
ft. and 50-55 avg. ft. respectively. 

Horse Shanks, 40-45 avg. ae 


doz. 

Horse Shanks, 50-55 avg. ft. per 
doz. 25c 
Cow Bellies, 40-45 avg. ft. per 

doz. 24c 
Cow Bellies, 50-55 avg. ft. per 

doz. 26c 
Shoulder Splits, per pound: 

No. 1’s 50c 

No. 2’s 40c 

No. 8’s 25-30c 
Light-medium glove splits 

19, 18; 1%e 


Belting Leathers 


Belting leather tanners in Phila- 
delphia report that, in general, busi- 
ness is not too active. There are 
some orders in various weights with 
the greatest quantity received for 
light and extra lights, and there is 
still a short supply in these weights. 
Prices about the same, with tanners 
trying to get their list prices. 


AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 





No. 1 Ex. heavy ... 
No. 1 Ex. 
No. 2 Ex. 
No. 2 Ex. 
No. 3 > 
No. 3 Ex. 

RANGE OF CURRIED PRICES 
Curried Belting Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 
Bend Butts ....1.18-1.30 1.14-1.25 1.08-1.10 
Centers 12” ....1.46-1.60 1.42-1.54 1.15-1.24 
Centers 24” ....1.38-1.58 1.34-1.52 1.15-1.16 
Centers 28-30” .1.31-1.53  1.27-1.50 1.04-1.15 
Wide sides ..... 1.08-1.25 1.05-1.19  .98-1.00 
Narrow sides ...1.03-1.10 1.00-1.04 .95- .98 


(Premiums to be added: X-light plus 5c-12c; 
light plus 5c-10c; X-heavy plus 8c-10c.) 


TANNUING 


Materials 





Wattle Bark was offered this week 
at a new price of $67.50 per ton for 
“Fair Average” and $65.00 for ‘‘Mer- 
chantable. Other Raw Tanning ma- 
terials prices were unchanged. Wattle 
Bark Extract quotation was upped to 
7c. Powdered Valonia Extract guar- 
anteed 63% tannin, was offered at 
94c—lower than the previous rate 
which held no interest to tanners. 
Trading in Tanning Oils was of rou- 
tine nature and prices were steady. 


Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi Divi, shipment, bags ............. $70.00 
Wattle bark, ton .......ccee. $67.50 for ‘‘Fair 
Average’’ and $65.00 for ‘‘Merchantable’”’ 
Sumac, at DORE cccccccccccccevesccces 372.00 
BOM WRF 2 cc ccccccccccccccccccccccce $75.00 
Myrobalans, J. a? 00-$53.00 
(Crushed $76.00) J. 28 ..ccccccccceee $48.75 
Valonia Cups, 30- on pA ecccee $52.00 
Valonia Beards ..........eeececee cece -$18.00 
Mangrove Bark, So. am. weatiswe $65.00-$68.00 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 
Tank CATS .cccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Barrels c.l. .. 
Barrels, l.c.l. . 
Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60% tannin), f.o.b. plant 





Bags, 6.1. cccccccccccccccccccccccs -- 9.60 

Bags, 1.6.2. cccrcccccccsccccceccces ++ 10.30 

Bags, less than 100 pounds .......... 15.00 
Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tannin, 

Plus duty .......-se0% eccccccccccecs ON 
Gambier ‘om hese tannin, 

bbls. coccee eccccce 8% 13 
Hemlock panna 25% tanats, pel cars, 

£.0.D. WES. .cccce Sieceacecscceccece smn 

BDIs., C1. ccccccccccccccccccccs seer 205% 
Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, Ib. 

bbls. 64%4-6%, ths. ........eeeee coos 06% 


Quebracho extract 
Solid, ord., basis i tannin, c.1. 
plus duty . cate Pr 8 5/16 
Solid, clar., “basis “ax ‘tannin, el. -09 
Liquid, basis 35% — bbis. .... .08 
Ground extract ........ . . 





Wattle bark, extract, solid. 7% 
Powdered super mM. bags, o.l. 

05%; lel. ..... ecccccccccccccs OOM 
Spruce extract, tks. ‘t. 0.b. works secs | 5ORe 


Powdered valonia extract, 63% tannin .09% 


Tanners’ Oils 


Cod ofl, Nfid., drums .......-eeeeceee -80 
Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. l.c.l. ....... .20 
Sulphonated castor ofl, 75% .......+.- 17 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture... .11 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral .. .10 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral... .09 
Linseed oil tks., c.l., zone 1 
RUE ULES, urecedinwslcsieeisnssnens aces 
Te, GS GE: ccs cccceccccceces 
PINE Be Gris cicvciccceccsvceves 
Pramtetest, GO° C.F. cccicccccccceccces 
Neatsfoot, prime, drums ............. 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% - 
Olive, denatured, drs., gal. ... ee 
Waterless Moellan ........cccccccceee 





Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture ..... 12 
Chamois Moellon .....cccccccccccccce -09-.11 
COMMON GOBIES .cccccccccccsccccccovc ¢ 
WHGUUTE! GORFOS ..o0ccccccccccccccccese -22-.24 
Sulphonated tallow, 75% ........sse0. okt 
Sulphonated tallow, 50% ........see0. PI 
Sponging compound .............seees 11% 
BE UE bh. n6 bb e's b66nes ce cesccecevenes -09%4 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% bag eoccce 16 
= Olls, 200 seconds vise. tks., 

C6600 ee ntbensese se eeuesccoes 11% 
Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds visc. tks., 

ebed dees tinceelse ésesseceeee 13 
Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds visc. tks., 

Occ ceccccccccccccceccccconce 11 
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IGUNIDIES and SIKING 





Renewed activity on big packer 
hides, sales made largely to spe- 
cialty tanners at prices Yc 
higher. Calfskins unsettled with 
some indications of advance to 
come. Rest of market firm. 


Packer Hides 

Business in packer hides quickly 
taken care of this week, about 55,000 
hides selling in one day and the bal- 
ance of the week providing only about 
7,000. Total week’s activity about 
75,000 hides including the business 
by outside independents and a few 
cars of quiet trades by larger packers. 
Prices were up 3c on most all selec- 
tions, but interest was _ restricted 
largely to specialty tanners. There 
was no broad interest from other 
tanners. Packers still had light na- 
tive cows and Colorado steers to sell 
when activity subsided, although they 
had cleaned up fairly well on other 
selections. 

Business largely in heavy and 
light native steers and heavy native 
cows. Light cows were active, mostly 
in quiet business, but they were not 
cleaned up. 

The advancing selections this week 
were heavy native steers, light native 
steers, heavy native cows, light native 
cows, branded cows, butt brands and 
Colorado steers. Bulls sold steady at 
154c for natives, current salting. 


Small Packer Hides 


With specialty interest largely re- 
sponsible for the advance in the big 
packer market this week, tanners 
were not particularly responsive to 
any increased ideas of small packer 
sellers. Although asking prices were 
raised 1c or so over last week’s ideas, 
bid prices, were relatively unchanged. 
Buying ideas held around 22 to 224c 
selected for 48/50 lb. average all- 
weight native steers and cows, but 
asking prices were around 23 to 24c 
selected. 


Meanwhile, buyers’ ideas on 50/52 
lb. averages held around 214 to 22c 
selected, with 204 to 214c selected 
bid for 53/55 lb. averages. Weights 
up to 60 lbs., or around 58/60 lbs. 
average, were bid around 193c se- 
lected, but offerings were largely held 
around 21c selected. 

On the lighter side, sellers quoted 
sharply higher ideas, but buyers still 
remained cautious. Some Midwestern 
46/47 lb. averages bid at 23 to 234c 
selected, but offerings held for 25c 
for the most part. 

In the Southwest, offerings of 
39/40 lb. averages at 28c flat were 
turned down with best bids around 
26c flat and not numerous at that. 
Some 43/44 lb. averages were offered 
around 26c flat, but bids were no 
better than 25c flat on the best lots. 
Small packer bulls very dull. Last 
—_ around 134c selected for good 

ulls. 


Country Hides 


As with the small packer situation, 
the spread in ideas is widening con- 
siderably in the country market. Tan- 
ners have not been convinced that big 
packer advances are a_ trade-wide 
thing. 

The price situation has brought 
about even a difference of opinion 
among tanners. While the majority 
of tanners have not bid but a fraction 
higher than last week, a few have 
advanced their ideas as much as a 
full 4c. This has provided the mar- 
ket with a buying range of 18 to 19c 
flat for 48/50 lb. average hides, the 
outside price, of course, favored with 
sellers. Averages 50/52 lbs. are quot- 
able around 17% to 18c, some to 183c, 
depending upon the buyer that is bid- 
ding. Some 55 lb. averages have 
been bid around 17 to 173c flat, with 
58/60 lb. averages still holding 
around 164 to 17c with restricted 
bidding even on that basis. 

Country bull market very quiet. 























Present Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
Nye) CIRO 6 os cscs elseineceosacre 20 -24% 1914-24 18 -23 * 20 -20 “ 
Ex. Light native steers .......... 28% 28 26 28 -29 
Light native COWS ..........eecee. 25 -26% 2416-26 2214-24 25 -26 
Heavy native cOWsS .........eeeee. 23-23% 2246-23 2014-22 20 -21% 
DERE oe cared diciaie Kcicisiaereeceeieeie 15% 16 16N 16% 
Heavy Texas steers ...... wae 18%N 18 164%N 
Light Texas steers ....... 22%N 22 20 20% 
Ex. light Texas steers ... eas 26N 2544N 24N 27% 
Butt branded steers ..........2... 18% 18 164N 19 
COMBE BONED 660.000 ce ccscccssccs 17% 16N 18% 
Branded cows ........... hone 22 2014 -21% 19% 
Branded bulls .......... 15 15N 15% 
Packer calfskins eee 61 -62% 61 -64% 55-65 
Chicago city calfskins ............ 40 -42 40 -42 42 -45 35-40 
WOGMOr WIDENING: 6 66 ce ciiccivccccccee 46 46 42 -47 47 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 
Close Close High Low Net 
May 18 May 11 For Week For Week Change 
UNTO, Seek aie aeyang 19.40T 19.43T 19.70 19.30 —03 
September 19.30B 19.55 19.10 —05 
December ...: ls 19.15B 19.40 19.20 +05 
MEE Sis.ccerackeccnones 18.90B 18.85B cate wa we +05 
SE abdedtntanhsvacecoee 22.25B 22.30B —05 
GE ora crceuccinusicineae 21.70N 21.75N —05 
WEY Nvcc.ésecsaaccustes 21.40N 21.45N —05 
PP ee 21.10N —05 


21.15N 
Total Sales: 103 lots 





Last ideas on carload lots of good 
bulls were around llc, with some 
quoting 10% to 11c, small lots at con- 
siderably less. 


Calfskins 


Opinion mixed in the calfskin mar- 
kets this week. Some thought that 
packer calfskins were due to advance 
a little on the basis that some bids 


PRODUCTS 
AKE BETTER 
| LOWER COST” 


BATES 


LEATHER FILLERS 


SOLE LEATHER 
FINISHES 


LINCOLN 
and 


SON 


INC. TANNERS’ SUGAR 
‘ ANO LIME 


COUDERSPORT COLLOIDAL CLAYS 


PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICALS 


SPONGING AND 
WASHING COMPOUNDS 











Hutt 
© SPRUCE EXTRACT 
HHI 
© POWDERED SUPER SPRUCE 
(mt 
© LACTANX 
Hil 


ROBESON 


PROCESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


OPERATING PLANT AT 
Erie, Pa. 
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had been placed at steady money for 
Northern production skins but were 
refused in favor of 644c for heavies 
and 624c for lights. It was felt that 
perhaps 624c across the board might 
take the skins, but no one was around 
to buy at that level up to this writ- 
ing. Bids at lower levels for River 
calf in the big packer market were 
refused in favor of the offering prices. 
Outside, the markets were held in 
abeyance, pending the developments 
in the big packer circuit. Quotations 
unchanged. 


New York trimmed packer calf 
quotable at $3.00 for 3 to 4’s, $3.75 
for 4 to 5’s, $4.50 for 5 to 7’s, $5.50 
for 7 to 9’s, and $8.05 for 9 to 12’s. 
New York trimmed collector calfskins 
quotable nominally at $2.90 for 3 to 
4’s, $3.50 for 4 to 5’s, $4.30 for 5 to 
7’s, $4.80 for 7 to 9’s, and $6.50 for 
9 to 12’s. Big packer regular slunks 
are quoted at $3.50, hairless at $1.00. 


Kipskins 


Kip held quiet this week. Prospects 
for a higher market seem more likely 
to the trade than any decline, inas- 
much as offerings are going to be 
very restricted. However, the re- 
sistance of buyers to higher money 
will undoubtedly have a stabilizing 
effect on this market. The last prices 
of 46c for native River and Northern 
kip, and 41c for overweights, seem to 
hold the market. Small packers quote 
35 to 36c nominal for their skins, and 
country skins are nominal at 26c. 


New York trimmed packer calf 
quoted at $9.30 for 12 to 17’s and 
$10 for 17’s and up. Trimmed col- 
lector skins are $7.90 and $8.50 re- 
spectively. 


Horsehides 


Good horsehides still in demand to 
a limited degree with sellers still ask- 
ing higher prices but not having much 
success, Tanners’ ideas on this mar- 
ket seem to hold well at $10.25 to 
$10.50 for Midwestern and Northern 
production 60 lb. hides, FOB shipping 
points, with up to $10.75 and $11 
quoted on the better quality 70 lb. 
hides, FOB, all on a trimmed basis. 
Untrimmed hides quoted about $1 to 
$1.10 more, depending upon quality. 

Horse fronts continue very slow. 
Tanners not willing to buy good 
fronts for any more than $7.50, most 
quoting $7.25 to $7.50, FOB ship- 
ping points for good No. 1 Northerns. 
Butts, basis 22 inches and. up, are 
quotable at $3.75 to $4.00, un- 
changed from previous quotations. 


Sheep Pelts 


Best interest continues to be 
shown for mouton material, and also 
for other garment shearlings. Mouton 
people looking for good spring lambs, 
fall clips if available, and some No. 1 
shearlings, but they would definitely 
prefer the longer haired varieties 
rather than shearlings. Garment 
leather tanners showing good interest 
in all types of shearlings. 

Big packer No. 1’s moving at prices 
up to $3, with No. 2’s going for $2.30, 
and No. 3’s selling for $1.80. Fall 
clips, when sold, have moved at prices 
up to $3.20 per piece, but the pro- 
duction of fall clips right now is very 
small. Big packer pickled skins still 
very quiet. Prices hold around $11 
for good lambs, some quoting in a 
range of $11 to $11.50 for some 
newer production lambs of very good 
quality, big packer production. 





129-131 PULASKI STREET 


Why Buy I mperfect Plates? 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES MADE, 
VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH ON 
BOTH SIDES, AT PRICES NO HIGHER THAN IMPERFECT PLATES. 


STANDARD EMBossiNG PLATE MFc. Co. 


Since 1888, Manufacturers of 


SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 














THE only suc- 

cessful press 
that prepares 
Sole Leather for 
drum tanning, 
extracting and 
oiling. 





Also prepares 
both bark and 
chrome tanned sides and whole hides for 
the skiving and splitting machine. 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
Olean, New York 





WRINGER 








Brazilian Leathers 
Ask 
Schlossinger & Cia. Lida. 


Caixa Postal 917 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 











Goaftskins 


Business slow for past few days 
with tanners showing little interest. 
Some spot merchandise moved. Mar- 
ket at origin remains firm but de- 
mand here lags. Amritsars even 
firmer; sellers ask from $11.00 to 
$11.50 and $12.00 for 1200 lb. skins. 
Southern Indias firm also with 
1.70/1.80 lb. skins held at $11.25 to 
$12.00 per dozen, c&f. as to shipper. 


Genuine Batis also firm at origin; 
offerings from $15.00 to $15.50. 
Addis-abbebas held from $11.00 to 
$11.50. Berberahs mixed with some 
sales reported recently of 1.05/1.10 
skins at $12.00. Others ask $13.75. 
Western Province extra light goat- 
skins remain held from 55c to 58c 
per lb., c&f. Best bids at 50-51c. 
Red Kanos goatskins firmly held at 
$1.22 per lb. c&f. basis the primes. 


Dry Sheepskins 


Little change in the raw stock 
markets. Most selling quarters state 
that conditions in Fulton County are 
about the same as they have been for 
weeks past with buyers only overat- 
ing in a hand-to-mouth manne: Pe- 
ports from the primary markets do 
not indicate any signs of weakness 
on sellers’ part. Due to buyers’ 
apathy, they are not making many 
offers to this country. Some quar- 
ters, however, have seen signs of 
awakening. 

Latest advices from Nigeria say 
shippers are well sold up following 
late sales to Europe with a few be- 
lieved to have been made to this 
country. United Kingdom said to be 
paying 135 shillings for Cape Town 
glovers while buyers’ ideas here are 
130 shillings and less with not too 
much interest evident. Some busi- 
ness developed in spot lots of Addis- 
abbeba slaughterers skins. 170/180- 
Ibs., usual assortment, at $11.00 per 
dozen. No late advices from Brazil 
with reports that shippers have re!- 
atively sma!! unsold stocks and are 
holding firm to their ideas of value. 


Reptiles 


Firmer tone to the market with 
shippers not making many offers, and 
then asking advances. About 20,000 
Madras bark tanned whips, 4 inches 
up, averaging 4% inches, 70/30 selec- 
tion, sold at $1.00 combined with 
skins 4 inches up, averaging 434 
inches at $1.07. Most operators are 


not getting any offerings, shippers 
claiming that arrivals are very small. 

A small lot of 1,000 wet salted 
Bengal lizards, 10 inches up, averag- 
ing 1114 inches, 80/20 selection, sold 
at 48c. Most shippers have higher 
views, having refused bids of 50c for 
15,000 each 10 inches up, averaging 
1034 inches combined with 11 inches 
up, averaging 12 inches, at 60c but 
for June-July-August shipment. Buy- 
ers specifying only June-July deliv- 
ery. Agras too high with sellers ask- 
ing 36c for 9 inches up, averaging 10 
inches, 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘Situations Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed adverti ts cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘‘Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 











Special Notices 











Tanners—Attention! 


WHAT TANNERY can deliver monthly 10,000 
sq. ft. tan sides substance HM for export C.I.F. 
European Harbour at 37c to 40c per sq. ft.” 


Address E-14, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 





For Sale . 


One 7 foot Aulson drum-type boarding machine, 
complete with cork covered table. 
One 70 inch Quirin wringer. 
One Holmes-Fitzhenry table-type setting 
machine. 
One Whitening machine. 
WILL SELL AT LOW PRICES 


Address E-15, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





Wanted 


ONE 57” or 60” leather stripper or guillotine 
with at least 6” opening between cutting block 
and knife. Must be in good mechanical condi- 
tion. 
Address E-9, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Splits Wanted 


CALF AND KIP SPLITS wanted in the Blue 
state as accumulated from the splitting ma- 
chines. Premium prices paid. Interested in 
large and small quantities. Brokers invited to 
submit offerings. State quantities available 
and prices. INDUSTRIAL TANNING CO., 6 
FLINT ST., SALEM, MASS. 





For Sale 


ONE 57” American Tool Splitter. Used 30 
days after being reconditioned. 


Hoffman-Stafford Tanning Co., 
1001 W. Division St., 
Chicago 22, IIl. 
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Diesel Engine 


120 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse, 2-cyl. & belted 75 
k.w. generator and all necessary attachments. 
Complete unit, ready to run. Has been used 
6 years. Write Shingle Leather Co., Camden 
No. 3, New Jersey. - 





Situations Wanted 











Buffer 


POSITION WANTED by hand schlicker buffer 
experienced on harness leather and any kind 
of shoulders. 


Address D-17, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 





New Connection Sought 


WELT PROCESS factory man, age 56, fully 
experienced. 
Address D-7, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





Lasting-Making Room Foreman 


WITH 25 years experience, seeks position 
where thorough knowledge of the job is ap- 
preciated. Best of references. Can teach new 
help all operations tactfully and efficiently. 
Will go anywhere. Address Z-34, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 








Help Wanted 











Salesman Wanted 


OPPORTUNITY for salesman calling on sad- 
dlery trade to carry our line of Saddle Trees 
and Cinches on commission basis. Write ad- 
vising lines now carried and territory covered. 
Address E-3, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Color Matcher 


YOUNG MAN to match pigment finishes, bot- 
tom paints, and edge stains, is needed by an 
old established firm located in the Middlewest. 
An applicant with chemical training is pre- 
ferred. Replies will be held in strictest confi- 
dence. Address E-12, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, II. 





Hide Receiver 


WANTED: Hide receiver. Someone thoroughly 
acquainted with big packers, small packers, 
and country hides and skins. 
Address E-11, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











° 
Packing and Belt Man 
WANTED in Midwestern city: A good 
packing and belt man to act as manager 
of long established, small but thriving 

shop. Or will sell. 
Address E-i0, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Tl. 














Salesman Wanted 


LEATHER SALESMAN with following in glove, 
garment and handbag industries in Illinois, 
Wisconsin and _ Indiana. State references. 
Replies will be kept in strictest confidence. 
Address E-13, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Hide Receiver 


WANTED: Receiver for hides. Would require 
to have thorough knowledge of hides for side 
upper leather purposes particularly, covering 
Big Packer, Small Packer and Country hides. 
Would require te have thorough hnowledge of 
hide values with a co-relation of ideas between 
hide in hide cellar; hide in beam house with 
hair off and hide in leather. Address E-16, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Man 


Qualified to set. up and run moccasin type fac- 
tion in Maine for well-known shoe manufac- 
turer. Must have experience in this line. Should 
be able to train and supervise employees. 
Opportunity unlimited for right person. Write 
full particulars. Box Z-41, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 200 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Salesman 


Are you the mechanic type of salesman? Are 
you able to put on an actual demonstration in 
stitching room operations? Have you contacts 
with shoe factories in your area? We have a 
wonderful opportunity for increasing your 
present earning capacity. Product involves 
new revolutionary process of stitching. All 
territories open. Write Box Z-42, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 





Early Diagnosis 
Increases Probability of Cure 
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With EARLY 
SITE Diagnosis 


With LATE 
Diagnosis 


BREAST (curto) 


CERVIX >- 
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LIP 





SKIN 





CANCER CONTROL 
iS UP TO YOU 
ACT NOW 








Short Story: 
The Shrinking Dollar 
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COMBINING — ELASTICIZING 
PLASTICS 
BACKING CLOTH 


WINDRAM 
{ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
i Established 1867 
3 Dorchester St., So. Boston, Mass, 
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May 21-24, 1950—Annual fall shoe show- 
ing of West Coast Shoe Travelers Asso- 
ciates. Sir Francis Drake, Plaza and St. 
Francis Hotels, San Francisco, Cal. 


May 22, 1950—Spring Meeting, National 
Hide Assn., Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


May 25-26, 1950—Spring Meeting, Tan- 
ners’ Council of America. Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


May 31-June 2, 1950—1950 Convention 
of American Leather Chemists Assn., 
French Lick, Ind. 


June 4-5-6, 1950—Indiana Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association Fall Show, Hotel Severin, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


June 12-17, 1950 — National Luggage 
and Leather Goods Week. Sponsored by 
National Assn. of Luggage and Leather 
Foremen’s Assn. Hotel Commodore, New 
York. 


June 17-21, 1950—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
Show, sponsored by the Middle Atlantic 
Shoe Retailers Assn. The Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


July 23-26, 1950—Baltimore Shoe Club 
Show, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Aug. 21-25, 1950—National Luggage 
and Leather Goods Show, sponsored by 
Luggage & Leather Goods Manufacturers 
of America, Inc. Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Sept. 6-7, 1950—Official opening of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 


Oct. 25, 1950—Annual Fall Convention, 
National Hide Assn. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 26-27, 1950—-Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 











Advertise Effectively 
and Economically through 


LEATHER and SHOES 


First in Readership 
First in Editorial Performance 
First in Circulation 
First in Advertising 
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Formed tongues > 
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Nickel * Gunmetal « Colors 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A principal cause of toe discomfort is wrinkled, or 
loose, toe linings ... this condition can be prevented 
by the use of ‘’Celastic’’* Box Toes! 

The reason: “Celastic” is a woven fabric impreg- 
nated with a plastic compound that fuses together 
lining, box toe and doubler to form a strong three- 
ply unit. 

Technically speaking . . . when the plastic com- 
pound is activated by the solvent, the resulting col- 
loidal solution penetrates the adjoining lining and 
doubler . . . when the solvent evaporates, the plas- 
tic compound hardens, securing itself in the weave 
of the toe lining and doubler... locking them to 
the “Celastic” box toe. This fusion provides a se- 
cure toe lining and a smooth interior. . . assures 


toe comfort for the wear-life of the shoe, 


A year of active wear yet 
toe linings remain smooth, 
secure, wrinkle-free ... 
with “ CELASTIC” 








ELEN 
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" Box TOES 


*CELASTIC” is a registered trade-mark of The Celastic Corporation 
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